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WHAT IS LOVE’ 
What is love 1—Go ask the child 
Whose buoyant step runs free and wild, 
What makes its little heart rejoice 
Whene’er ix hears its mother’s voice ? 


What is love '—The maiden seek 
Who wears a blush upon her cheek, 
And ask that gentle maiden why 

It deeper glows when one is by? 


What is love *’—The wife will tell, 
Though pain and sickness near her dwell ; 
All she can bear, and bless her lot, 

If one fond heart deserts her not. 


What is love ~The mother ask, 
Who labours o’er her daily task ; 
And if her infant does but sigh 

Will watch at night with wakeful eye. 


Unknown within the heart it springs, 
And clasely binds, and fonly clings ; 
It softens nature, turneth strife, 

The tie of home, the charm of life.” 


OLD SONGS. 

BY ELIZA COOK. 
Old songs! old songs !—how well I sung 
Your varied airs with childish tongue, 
When breath and spirit, free and Tight, 
Caroll’d away from morn till night ; 
When this beginning and that end 
Were mystically made to blend, 
And the ‘ Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill’ 
Gave place to her of ‘ Patie’s Mill !" 


Old songs! old songs !—how thick ye come, 
Telling of childhood and of home, 

When home forged links in Memory's chain 
Too strong for ‘lime to break in twain, 
When home was all that home should be, 
And held the vast rich world for me ! 


Old songs ! old songs !—what heaps I knew, 
From ‘ Chevy Chase’ to ‘ Black-Eyed Sue ;* 
From ‘ Flow, thou regal purple stream,’ 

To ‘ Rousseau’s’ melancholy ‘ Dream !’ 

I loved the pensive * Cabin-Boy’ 

With earnest truth and real joy ; 

My warmest feelings wander back 

To greet ‘ Tom Bowling’ and ‘ Poor Jack ;’ 
And oh, ‘ Will Watch,’ the smuggler bold, 
My plghted troth thou'lt ever hold ! 


I doted on the ‘ auld Scots sonnet ’ 

As though I'd worn the plaid and bonnet ; 
I went abroad with ‘ Sandy’s Ghost,’ 

I stood with Bannockburn’s brave host, 
And proudly toss’d my curly head 

With * Scots ! wha hae wi’ Wallace bled !’ 
I shouted ‘ Commin through the rye,’ 
With restless step and sparkling eye, 

And chased away the passing frown 

With ‘ Bonnie ran the burme down.” 


The tiny ‘ Warbler’ from the stall, 

The fluttering ballad on the wall, 

The gipsy’s glee, the beggar's catch, 

The old wife’s lay, the idiot’s snatch, 

The schoolboy’s chorus, rude and witty, 
The harvest strain, the carol ditty— 

I tax'd ye all, I stole from each, 

I spurn’d no tutor that could teach : 

Though long my list, though great my store, 
I'd ever seek to add one more. 


Old songs! old songs !—ye fed, no doubt, 

The flame that since has broken out, 

For I would wander far and lone, 

And sit upon the moss-wrapp’d stone, 

Conning ‘ old songs,’ till some strange power 

Breath’d a wild magic o’er the hour, 

Sweeping the pulse-chords of my soul, 

As winds o’er sleeping waters roll 

*Twas done—the volume was unseal’d, 

The hallow'd mission was reveal’d, 

The die was thrown, the spell was cast, 

I burst my earthly bonds at last ? 

* Old songs’ call’d up a kindred tone— 

An echo started !—’twas my own. 

a ride, and riches, swell’d my breast— 
e lyre was mine, and J was blest. . 


Oldtsongs ! old songs !—my brain has lost 
Much that it gain’d with pain and cost ; 
I have forgotten all the rules 
Of ‘ Murray's ’ books and Trimmer’s’ schools ; 
{| Detested figures—how I hate 
{| The mere remembrance of a slate ! 
How have | cast from woman's tought 
Much goodly lore the girl was taught ! 
But not a word has pass’d away 
Of ‘ Rest thee, Babe,’ or * Robin Gray !’ 


Sweet ‘ Rest thee, Babe’—oh peaceful theme, 
That floated o’er my infant dream ! 
My brow was cool, my pillow smooth, 

When thou wert sung to lull and soothe 

By lips that only ceased the strain 

To kiss my cheek, then sung again. 

I loved the tune ; and many a time 

I humm'd the air and lisp'd the ryme. 

Till winking ‘neath its potent charms, 

The kitten slumber'd in my arms. 


Old songs! old songs '!—how ye bring back 

| I see the merry circle spread, 

Till watchinan’s notice warn'd to bed ; 
When one rude boy would loiter near, 

And whisper in a well- pleased ear, 

‘Come, mother, sit, before we go, 

And sing ‘ John Anderson, my Joe.’ 


| The ballad still 1s breathing round, 

} But other voices yield the sound ; 
Strangers possess the household-room ; 
‘The mother lieth in the tomb ; 

And the blithe boy that praised her song 

Sleepeth as soundly and as long. 


Old songs !—old songs '—I should not sigh— 
Joys of the earth on cath must die ; 

But spectral forms will sometimes start 
Within the caverns of the heart, 

Haunting the lone and darken’d cell 

j Where, warm in life, they used to dwell. | 


| Hope, youth, love, home—each human tie 
That binds we know not how or why— 

} All, all that to the soul belongs, ~ 

It closely mingled with ‘ old songs.’ 

Ah, who shall say the ballad line 

That stirs the heart is not divine ! 

And where the heart that would not dare 

To place such ‘ song ’ beside the ‘ prayer!’ ” 


| WANDERINGS IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
Wanderings in the Highiands aud Islands, with Sketches taken on the Scottish 
| Border ; being a Sequel to “« Wild Sports in the West.” By W.H. Max- 
well, Esq. 2vols. 8vo. London, Baily and Co. 

This is a work in two volumes by the able author of the “ Life of the Duke 
‘of Wellington,” the ** Wild Sports of the West,” and other v 
ductions. 4 

This sequel to the “ Wild Sports of the West’ is written in the same buoy- 
ant spirit, and full of graphic descriptions, vivid images, and the recollections 
of elder times, dressed up in a novel and piquant manner. Sometines, espe- 
‘cially where the fair sex are spoken of, there is a degree of energy which may 
\perhaps be best understood by applying to it the word rattling, and it almost 
‘exceeds the bounds of sober printed composition ; but altogether the author is 
so jovial and hearty that we could not find fault, if we would, with an occasional 
‘touch of the ultra warm and picturesque in his feminine colouring. 

So desultory are the volumes before us, that it is no matter how or where we 
begin to illustrate them. In media res—any where The Forty-five is con- 
jured up by a visit to the field of Preston, and treated in a very new style :— 
“In number and appearance Cope’s cavalry were respectable ; but in every 
affair with the Highlanders, with very few exceptions, they proved rank cow- 
jards. Indeed, how they would conduct themselves when in the presence of an 
enemy may be imagined by their mode of action when at a safe distance from 
all danger. On the evening of the 16th of September, Colonel Gardiner, on 
receiving intelligence that Charles was slowly approaching the city, fell back 
with his two regiments of dragoons, and bivouacked for the night m a field in 
the neighbourhood of Leith. When the Highlanders entered Edinburgh next 
day, Gardiner retired in the direction of Dunbar, where Cope at the moment 
was debarking his army. Halting his men, he picketed his horses in a field 
between Preston Grange and Dauphinston, where they made the necessary pre- 
parations to stay all night ; ‘but a dragoon, ing forage for his horse, be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock, fell into an old coal-pit that was full of water, 
and made such a noise that the dragoons thought that the —— had got 
amongst them ; and mounting their horses, made the best of their way to Dun- 
bar. Colonel Gardiner had gone to his own house, which was hard. 


by, and 

the door when he weat to bed, so that he heard nothing of the matter 

till next » when he rose and followed his men with a heavy heart; for 
road to was strewed with swords, pistols, and firelocks, which were 
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‘naked or in company,’ to overcome maiden modesty, or screw to the sticking- 


athered together, and carried in covered carts to Dunbar, so that the flight of| rider he : 
‘place the of a gentleman half inclined to bolt before the indissoluble 


the two regitnents should be little known to the army.’ The panic of these ‘ bold 
dragoons,’ in the simple narrative of the historian, is truly laughable. A fellow! 
ps into a coal-pit, roars ‘murder’ lustily, and off gallop two regiments of 
orse! The colonel, ‘ good easy man,’ has taken his doch-an-duris, put on his) 
night-cap, locked the hall-door, and, ‘ sound asa watchman,’ hears nothing ot | 
what passes. To an inquiry in the morning anent ‘his charge of horse,’ a non) 
est inventus is returned ; and hearing they had headed towards Dunbar, thi-| 
ther he proceeds, wondering, no doubt, what the devil had driven them off in 
such ahurry. The death of Gardiner, which so immediately followed this) 
disgraceful affair, renders it almost indelicate to smile at any thing connected, 
with his memory. He was not only a good but a gallant man—anud, compared 
with+the rubbish who held commands, an able and valuable soldier. But really 
locking the hall-door first, and losing two regiments of dragoons afterwards, is 


such an anti-peninsular proceeding, that one cannot recall it without a smile.) 


We can fancy the reception a colonel of cavalry would have met with from the) 
‘iron duke,’ had he on some blessed morning presented himself at head-quar- 
ters with acouple of cart-loads of tools and traps, and a delicate inquiry if any 
intelligence had transpired of what had become of the proprietors !”’ 

Some amusing remarks follow, on the especial fondness which innkeepers 
entertain for having their portraits executed ; but we have only room for the fi- 
nale :— 

“T had occasion to keep an appointment in the city,and,mistaking ‘the tryst- 
ed time,’ found myself a full hour in advance. ‘The interval was too short to 


‘knot is tied. 


induce me to go elsewhere, too long to look over the bridge, and count the po- 
pulation of a steamer. It was fortunately an hour at which a man might dine ;, 
and I popped into one of those comfortless houses—half gin-palace half hotel) 
—in which you obtain east-end accommodation at west-end prices. ‘The room 
I was shewn into was large, papered and furnished with vile taste, and further 
disfigured with coloured prints and family portraits. But all these enormities| 
were merged in one engrossing abomination. It was an oil-painting, in a mas-| 
sive gilt frame that reached from the surbase to the ceiling, representing an im- 
pudent-looking boy of eighteen. ‘The figure was the size of life ; the costume) 
intended to be a very reflection from ‘ the glass of fashion ;’ but in this the ar-, 
tist had been unsuccessful, for his habiliments hung on the person of the young 
gentleman about as naturally as the block-coat does on the door of an adver-| 
tising tailor, ‘The appearance of a groom and horses in the back-ground, the! 
presence of a silver mounted whip, and the action of drawing on a lemon-co- 
loured kid-skin over a finger ornamented with a brilliant shewed that the youth 
was about to exercise ‘on horseback.’ But he was hatless; hair elaborately’ 
eurled, and with all that inartificial arrangement whieh. in a thirty-shilling wig,, 
looks more natural than nature, and is, ‘ warranted io defy detection.’ 


In one! 


thing the limner had succeeded : the air and expression were not to be ae 
ken; no feature bore the remotest aflinity to a gentleman’s ; for there stood the} 
very impersonation of a pot-boy in masquerade. I was still gazing at the daub | 
when the waiter came in to lay the cloth, and innocently mistook my fixed stare! 
for the ardent gaze of admiration. ‘That's our yourg gent you're looking at, 
sir.’ * Your young gent?’ I added, carelessly. ‘ Yes, sir—and very like two.’ 
* And who the devil is that curly, carroty-headed puppy intended to pass for?’ 
‘ Pass for! Why its our young gove’nor, Master Dick—him wot was drawin’ 
at the engine, as you passed the bar.’ ‘ Ay—that saucy-looking young scoun- 
drel who was serving half-and-half to asoldier!? ‘Sir!’ * Never mind the 
cloth, my friend,’ { said as I seized my hat and cane, ‘ Present my compli- 
ments to ‘ Master Dick,’ and tell him I have bestowed my aversion upon him ; 
and add further, that I'll settle upon him sixpence a-day for life, if he'll have 
that impertinent daub burned by the common hangman, and enter into security 
to keep the original out of my sight for ever!’ ‘But won't you dine, sir? 
‘ Dine, fellow! Dine in the same room with Dick? No—not if you give me the 
dinner gratis, and threw the silver spoons into the bargain.’” 

Our next move is towards the ultima Thide ; at the Orcades, Maxwell writes ; 


ancy not, my dear Jack, that fugitive applicants for hymencal 
rights are confined to ‘the gay licentious throng.’ Far graver personages have 
here submitted to this silken bondage. I cannot name any at present on the 
bench of bishops who have recently committed matrimony at Coulson Bridge ; 
but what think ye of three chancellors deserting the woolsack to be tacked by 
disciple of St. Crispin! It only proves that the highest authorities of the land 
ladmit the veracity of old saws, and that after all, ‘there is nothing like leather !’ 
‘I have been elaborately descriptive of Coulson Brig, anent its northern end, 
where stands the dwelling of the priest of Hymen. To me, sinner that J am, 
in declining that sublimation of human bliss appertaining to comfortable house- 
|keeping, to wit, the placens uxor, the English extremity of the bridge is more 
seductive.” 

Here the salmon-fishing is extremely good; but we cast not our line in 
the pleasant place, but on to Carlisle, with a droll companion and a capital 
story. 

** Twisel Castle was erected by the owner of the noble house which con- 
front sit—and from extent and elevation it must have entailed a heavy expendi- 
jture on the designer. As an architectural object it is an abomination, and 
\what its interior arrangements were to have been will soon be a question for 
‘the antiquary. It is really a painful object. Costly and beautiful stone-work 
staring you from an imposing hill, a very monument of human eccentricity. 
Were it regularly rained, from ‘Tillmouth House, ‘Twisel Castle would be a pic- 
jturesque feature—a very dear one, certainly, but still a striking one ; but, as it 
‘stands, it is a mere excrescence on the landscape—a memorial of the extent to 
which human fancy or folly (they are nearly synonymous) will run. ‘ How very 
|strange,’ I said, ‘that a building on which such an immense outlay must have 
‘been undergone should be permitted to remain incomplete.’ ‘ It’s na very won- 
derful, after a’,’ returned the little traveller beside me ; * it’s nae every ane, ye 
‘ken, that can make a pipe, but there’s unco few that canna mak a cuttie.’ 
|‘ Pipes and cutties!’ I replied, ‘ what the deuce have they to say to the finish- 
ing of Twisel Castle?’ ‘ Weel, I'll explain, that,’ returned the smoke-dried 
gentleman, ‘if ye dinna mind list’nin’ to an auld story.’ I assured my com- 
/panion that I was all attention ; and after he had refreshed himself with an ex- 
‘tensive pinch of high toast, he thus continued ;—* Weel,’ said the old low- 
lander, *I’ll tell ye how the sayin’ came about. There was a wright ance in 
|Kelso, and he had but one son. The boy was but a weakly body, and the fey- 
ther thought he would bring him up till a trade easier to work at than his ain, 
‘and sae he made his mind up to bind him toa tailor. Weel, Jock was bound, 
ibut, at the end of a year, the tailor sent him hame ; he was waur than useless, 
for what he sewed, anither apprentice had tu rip out. ‘ What will we do with 
ithe bairn!’ said the feyther. ‘Ech! I can hardly guess,’ answered the guide- 
jwife ; ‘I fear sair that we'll make naethin’ o° him, after a’.’ ‘ Na,’ replied the 
igudeman, ‘it was the trade itsel’ ; tailorin’, ye ken, cramps the legs, and may- 
ibe crampit Jock’s ganious ; the boy disna want heed.’ * Heed he ee enough,’ 
isaid the auld woman, ‘it’s the biggest in the town, but there’s naethin’ in that, 
lye ken.’ Well, to shorten the story, Master Jock was next intrusted to a shoe- 
lmaker; but alas! to use the old Scotchman’s words, ‘if he was ill at stichin’ 
lclaith, he was waur far at yerking leather ;’ and after a short probation, like 
Bob Acres’ ‘ unmentionables,’ Jock was declared ‘ incapable,’ and returned, for 
the second time, to his affectionate parents. What was to be done now! For 
the fine arts the son of the worthy wright had evidently no fancy, for his efforts 
at constructing breeches or Bluchers had turned out equally unsuccessful. At 
— the guidewife remembered she had a far-off cousin, a pipe-maker in Car- 
lisle. That would be just the trade—there could be surely neither labor nor in- 
genuity required in fabricating a tobacco-pipe. Accordingly the man of clay 
was applied to ; and he having consented to receive his kinswoman’s son, of 
whose talents and amiability a flettering description had been given, Jock, for 
the third time, left his paternal roof-tree. Six months passed ; and, anxious to 
ascertain what progress the young pipe-maker had made, the old wright crossed 


—- The upright stones for Druid worship; the barrow where the island-kings 
repose ; the Pictish house, where the Norseman burrowed ; the Teutonic fort, 
to where the serf retired for refuge when the white sail was seen upon the 
ocean, and told that the rover was afloat ; all equally indicate, by the labour 
they must have cost, the enthusiasm of a wild religion, or the insecurity of a 
barbarous age. 1 am no antiquary, and am far too old to learn the art. It 
would be the spoil of me to go through the ordeal ; for the same cause to which 
our little Celtic quarter-master—poor Donald Stuart—used to ascribe a head- 
ache in the morning,—oblivious that on the night before he had discussed a do- 
zen tumblers of diluted aleohol—to wit, ‘late reading and heavy spectacles,’ 
would bring me to the grave. I believe that, of all people, vertuos: are among 
the greatest asses upon earth. On acod-fish you may impose a goose-fea- 
ther for a fly, and on an antiquary pass a brass basin currently as the helmet of 
Mambrino.”’ 

Antiquaries not finding favour in the eyes of our satirist, we shall leave them 
to their natural Gaaget and contempt for his opinion ; and set before our read- 
ers his lively account of the Border marriages, as exemplified near Cornhill in 
the county of Berwick :— 

“T he says truly, somewhat digressive,—all great men digress,—my- 
self, Byron, Joe Hume, and others. I was also oblivious that I was withholding 
from you information that might be of more importance than the private histo- 


ihe border, and proceeded to ‘ merrie Carlisle.’ Why that ancient city had ob- 
‘tained that pleasant sobriguet appeared parodoxical, if the other residences of 
the inhabitants were circumstanced like that of the pipe-maker. Within there 
was every thing but hilarity ; for, on the arrival of the wright he found the 
man of clay belabouring his heir-apparent, who, in return, was shouting murder 
lustily. The floor covered with a basketful of shattered pipes ; and, trom the 
attitude and cause of action of the master and disciple, it was quite apparent 
at a glance that Jock was the origo mali. * What the de’il’s the matter !” said 
the wright. ‘The matter !’ responded the artist in pipe-clay, ‘keek upon the 
flure, and ye need na speer the cause, mon.’ ‘Ech! it was, nae doubt, an axie 
dent.’ ‘ Axident ! what the devil satisfaction’s that! ‘The stupid loon has 
smashed mair pipes in a minute than I can mak in a week.’ ‘ Weel, weel, 
Jock must be the busier, and where he made one pipe before, he maun now 
mak twa.’ ‘ Mak pipes!’ exclaimed the man of clay, he'll never mak one till 
atarnity.’ ‘And can he no mak a pipe !’ inquired the incredulous carpenter. 
‘Na,’ returned the irritated artist, with a bitter grin, as he picked a dozen 
shankless ones from the floor ; * but I'll gie ye a crum o’ comfort, mon. Search 
the hail country, aist and west, an’ I’m damned—Lord pardon me for swearin’ 
—if ye find sic a han’ as your son is for makin’ cutties !’ How true that home- 
ly adage !_ I have seen a patrimony, old as the conquest, pass into the stran- 

er’s possession ; an heiress in the workhouse ; a gem that had once glittered 
in the bridal trowsseau of a countess sparkling on the tawny neck of the help- 


ry of every salmon in the Tweed. Immediately abutting on this exquisite pool 
—in fact its left flank resting on the river—the first house you encounter on 
the Scottish side is an unpretending edifice, one story high and roofed with 
tiles. Humble as its exterior may be, pass it with reverence ; for that is the 
temple of Hymen, and there its chief-priest resides. I know, my dear Jack, 
that you are no fortune-hunter—but still, should it please the Lord to promis- 
cuously (as they call it in Ireland) throw some lady ,of Miss Angela Coutts’s 
calibre in your way, why, I suppose, the lady’s charms would overcome all 
other objections, and you would take ker with all encumbrances, Strand and 
Stratton Place inclusive. In such case, avoid Gretna—it’s common-place—and 
let Coldstream be your destination. First house right hand out of England, 
mind that ; priest of the order of St. Crispin, tacks soles together in the moin- 
ing, and ‘ 

oe ; certificate printed, making the thing genteel, and conveying an idea of 
correct hymeneals to the irritated family of your lady wife, when some forty- 
second cousin ventures to breathe your name with proper caution, lest the mo- 
ther should become hysterical, or the papa apolectic. By the way, there is an- 
other establishment up the town, on the cheap-and-nasty system, like an Old 
Bailey beef-shop ; fee only half-a-crown; but whiskey expected for the wit- 


nesses ; in short, like the stipend of a minister, it’s money and malt combined. || 


No dependance on the artist ; occasionally too drunk to articulate ; unable to 
affix his sign-manual ; and the thing comes off lamely. For these valuable 


's ‘i’th afternoon ;’ ordinary charge, ten shillings ; time, five min-}| 


mate of an Israelite ; studs under hammer at * the corner ;’ fox-hounds dispers- 
ed ; and, upon inguiry, though the owners never could make pipes, like honest 
Jock; they were superior hands—at making cutties !” 

We think we had better now make Maxwell's pipe into our cutty ; and we do 
so with the record of a remarkable fact in natural history :— 
* It was early in June—a heavy spaight had swelled the river—the eel-fry 
had come up the stream—and, like Cockneys in whitebait season, the trouts, 
great and small, rejected fly and worm, and would stand nothing short of the 
new delicacy just introduced by the last fresh, Peter, of course, obliged to 
accommodate himself to the prevailing taste of the river, was angling with a 
diminutive eel, when, lo, the bait was taken, and away went the footline slowly 
towards the opposite bank. Peter's gear was stout, and he pulled according!y, 
as the hooked-one headed towards the roots of an alder, which, projecting into 
the water,many a time had saved a stricken trout,and left the fisherman lament- 
ing. The moveme t of the victim was very singular. It was not the arrowy 
transit of the trout, glancing from bank to bank, or shooting wildly down the 
ipool, as if determined to burst away from every thing which could enthral his 
freedom. At last Peter brought his victim to the surface—ana, behold, it wae 
a water-rat! A Highland terrier that had followed him saw and took part in 
the proceedings ; the rat dived, was again and again brought up, and finally 
killed by the 96» just as he would have achieved his deliverance by cutting the 
foot-line through.” 


sta istics I am indebted to the landlady next door. A public (as they call it 
ere) ig a valuable appendage. Should either party shy, nothing like alcohol, 
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jtention, and Capt. Nowlan and the Paymaster soon followed. Neither was the 
‘mortality confined to us ; of the 87th Infantry, as well as the Company's Artil- 
jlery, many sunk under the disease, and the deaths among the native troops were 
jto the full as numerous. At last, however, the monsoons set in, and with them 
‘came a complete relief from the pressure of the disease ; occasionally a man 
jwould die, but the violence of the distemper had passed away, and we were 
enabled in consequence to enjoy ourselves both within doors and without, as far 
jat least as a ceaseless fall of heavy rain would allow , and in troth the violence 
with which the floods came duwn surpassed everything of which I could have 


SCENES IN INDIA. 
From Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon.” 
FEVER AND CHOLERA—HOSPITAL SCENES—CHANGE OF QUARTERS—PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR WAR. 

It was now the season of the year when the maladies peculiar to this climate 
usually show themselves ; and, in spite of all the precautions that were used to 
hinder it, fever and cholera both broke out among us. Terrible was the havoc 
which they made in our ranks. At breakfast-time, or on the early parade, ten 

formed an idea. I have seen the barrack-square converted in less than an hour 
became, as may be imagined, a scene of complicated horrors. Providence was! into a tank or pond, in which there was a depth of two feet of water, through 


| which swarms all fish were swit sry much, as may be ima ed, 
kind to me, so that as a patient I had no cause to visit it; but hearing one day) hich s is of small fish were swimming, very much, as m Neither = ane 


that my cousin had been carried thither in a raging fever, | proceeded to nurse) ?UF astonishinent, and greatly to the delight of the natives. 
him. I never saw such a sight. With respect to my poor relative, he was al | long left in doubt as to the causes of the phenomenon. One day I was suddenly 
ready insensible, and in less than half an hoar he expired. But ghowhacs ob. invited to watch with my comrades the progress of a water spout, the formation 
jects that both shocked and harrowed met my gaze side. There stood) Which was going on at no great distance from the cantonments. a 
the Doctor,—a kind and a skilful man muvee 4 his sleeves Poser up and his arms) Column of water rise from a flooded meadow, and rush up, as it seemed, to meet 
crimsoned. Several assistants were near with basins in their hands to receive, — cloud gathered over the sun, out 
the blood which he took from the sick men’s veins, while of the sick themselves, | upon the ar, t ect was 
some were raving mad, others gloomy aud desponding, others wholly insensible| Ore Deautitul than * have language to describe ; and when in a few minutes 
—the spark going out in these lasi one after another. ‘There could be little of afterwards the continuity of the pillar was broken, the spray from its lower por- 
order or regularity in disposing of the bodies of those who in such numbers, and| ton fell ov wh-shrst-vikg had been a showe rof diamond sparks. It was not.so 
so rapidly, paid the last debt of nature. Every morning a couple of carts ensial with the heavily-laden cloud, which likewise in due time discharged its contents 
to the hospital, and in these the corpses were removed to the public cemetery,| upon our heads. We read and hear of rain that resembles the pouring of water 


u ckets: I never till that day was able to believe tiat - 
where not a few, attended only by the comrades who loved them most, went to} Sadan in the simile Net wae this ne v ith the rn pores a8 
the sleep which knows no waking. 


Let me not, however, dwell upon events, | 
the remembrance of which will hang by me through life, and ever in sorrow ;) down shoals of fish, some of them of « size sufficient to excite the cupidity of 
indeed, { will quit this subject altogether after I shall have described a little ad! the natives, who, attacking them with nets and buckets, conveyed them to their 
venture which befel me, not unconnected with it, though partaking more of the 
ludicrous than the pathetic. |, So long as the monsoons last, the whole surface of the country is under water, 
When sickness broke out our men became divided into two classes, one of| #24 for a little while after the floods abate, the sterility is excessive. But in 
which the thought of the precariousness of their position sobered, while in the) Pfecess of time vegetation begins, and the grass springs up, and the flowers 
other it produced diametrically the opposite effect. ‘These last, in order to) 0!OW with a rapidity which to the European strangers seems well nigh muiracu- 
drown care, drank hard and lived merrily; and strange as it may sound, it is) !Us. Neither can the salubrity of the climate, while this state of things con- 
nevertheless true, that of them nine out of ten escaped. ‘To my shame be ir) UBUES, be surpassed in any part of the world. 1 never experienced a more de- 
spoken, the example of these reckless lives had more influence over me} licious temperature than that to which we were generally subject, from the end 


than that which the graver men set, and | drank, in cousequence, harder during|/°! October to the beginning of March. I never beheld a scene ee 
presented during @ 


the prevalence of that epidemic than ever I did before or have ever done since ,) luxunant and rich than the fields and meadows aud woods 
the result on one occasion was this. : | considerable portion of that interval. 

There was a standing order from the Surgeon, that whenever any of the men) At last, the season of relief came round ; aud the 8th Light Dragoons having 
were observed to take to their beds, or lounge upon them at unbecoming sea-| arrived from Meerut, we received orders to pack up and march, for the purpose 
sons, the Serjeant of the day should direct them to be removed at once to the| of occupying the station which they had abandoned. To such as have not wit- 
hospital. It happened, once upon a time, that my comrade and | having gone) nessed m India the march of a regiment of cavalry, it would be no easy task to 
together to the bazaar for the purpose, as I well remember, of purchasing a|/convey an idea of the extraordmary spectacle which is presented by it. Let 

lass for my watch, we were asked by a native merchant whether or not we}/my readers bear in mind, that troops never move in our Eastern possessions 
should like to be supplied with a bottle of superlatively good wine. Such a}/without carrying their market aud their market people aloug wih them. The 
suggestion was not to be neglected, so we adjourned to his tent, and there, to-| bazaar, mdeed, is not attached to the station, but to the corps; and the dealers 
gether with a little bread and cheese, consumed between us three bottles of) beimg all regularly enrolled, must either go with the regiment whithersoever it 
Cape, which the honest man sold to us for genuine Madeira. The wine proved) may proceed, or cease to hold their licenses as merchants. Hence, the night 
too much for us. ‘To walk home with it was out of the question, so we ordered} preceding the day on which the corps is to set out, all the tents in the bazaar 
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a covered bullock-car, drawn by two animals, and jogged along in this clumsy 
vehicle towards the barracks. Arrived there, nothing would content us but a 
dram of arrack ; and the vile spirit coming immediately upon the scarcely less 
deleterious wine, placed us at once hors de combat. We staggered to our beds 
and were both fast asleep in a moment. 

How long I had lain in a state of unconsciousness | cannot tell ; but a vivid 
dream, in which I saw that the regiment had marched, leaving me behind, at 
length awoke me. It was pitch dark. I sat up in my bed, rubbed my eyes, 
tried to collect my thoughts, bat could not. One of my arms, moreover, being 
somewhat stiff, tended still more to confuse me. In a word, I was completely 
distracted. Accordiugly, I stretched my hand towards the wall, in order to as- 
certain whether boots, saddle, accoutrements, &c., continued to hang where it 
was my custom to arrange them. ‘They were not there—and the conviction be- 
came strong that it was no idle dream of which I was the victim, but that | had 
indeed been abandoned by my comrades. Full of alarm, I sprang out of bed, 
and determining to make my way to the apartment in which troop A used to be 
stationed, I rushed towards what I conceived to be the bolted door of my own, 
and pressed the whole weight of my body against it. 

A door it doubtless was which in this strange way I had encountered, and as 
it did not happen to be so much as on the latch, the result to myself was a roll 
heels over head. Not having sustained any injury, however, I immediately 
gathered myself up again, and in the very bitterness of gnef shouted out, “ Are 
you all gone!” 

A feeble voice, the tones of which were not unfamiliar to me, replied by de- 
manding, “ Is that you, George !” 

“To be sure it is," was my answer. 

* Don’t you know!" was the reply. 

“ Know!’ answered I, * how should I! 
and I left to die here together !” 

“No, to be sure not, but you are in the hospital.” 

“In the what ?” 

“In the hospital—you and your comrade were brought in yesterday afternoon, 
both labouring under apoplectic fits; and if you had done what was right and 
becoming, you would have been a dead man by this time.” 


“Tn the name of fortune where am I?” 


Is the regiment gone, 


In an instant the whole truth flashed across me, and the adventure appeared’ 
of 
bazaar may afford. But if we lead an easy life by day, it cannot be said that 


so ridiculous, that, hurrying back to my bed, I there indulged in a hearty fit 
laughing. Neither was the disposition to be merry removed when daylight ex- 
hibited my comrade, lying on the opposite side of the room, and wondering, as| 


||are struck. Away then proceeds the motley crew, bullocks, cows, camels, hor- 
| ses, and here and there elephants, transportiig their goods ; and as the site of 
each day’s encampment is beforehand explained to them, they are generally 
‘ready to receive the —_ when they arrive, and to provide them with the ne- 
icessary refreshments. Meanwhile, at the first sound of the trumpet, the tents 
‘required to lodge the regiment on its march are packed upon the backs of camels 
‘jand elephants. The former class of animals carries one tent, the latter two ; 
| and when the enormous size of the machine ts taken into account, as well as the 
\ipegs, lines, and mallets required m pitching it, the strength of both beasts of 
||burthen—especially of the elephant—surpasses our power of computation. 
| Moreover, as each baggage-animal has its company of attendants, each troop 
\|horse its native groom, and each man his servant, and each officer his half-dozen 
sat least, I am sure that I do not place the numbers too high when | say, that for 
one trooper there are at least fifteen followers in the camp. I cannot, indeed, 
compare the march of the Eleventh to any thing more appropriate than the 
flight of the Israelites out of Egypt; for the column, though in point of num- 
bers respectable enough, was absolutely obscured even on the line of march, 
*y the swarms of men, women, children, and beasts of burthen, that surround- 
it. 

| The march, which begins at an early hour im the morning, generally continues 
||till about nine, when the tents are pitched, and other preparations made to pass 
‘both the day and might on the ground. It is astonishing to see the enormous 
extent of that encampment. Our single regiment, for example, covered much 
‘more than a square mile of country, for the horses are picketed at wide intervals 
from each other, and the tents of the several troops pitched so as to keep the 
| horses of the one apart from those of the other. Some way in rear again, stand 
the officers’ tents, all set up in a row, like the street of a town; while further 


and are you, %@ck still, is the bazaar—itself a town, and a very bustling town too, where 


\\every thing that is to be had in Calcutta may be purchased, though the corps be 
/m the very heart of the jungle Neither is the process by which we arrive at 


| this state of order more akin to the operations of a mounted regiment in Europe, 
‘than the aspect of the Indian camp, resembles that of the camp of the western 
| hemisphere. The word is no sooner given to halt, and dismount, than we hand 
_ over our chargers to our native grooms. 


) By them they are led to water, dressed, 
fed, and otherwise arranged, while we apply ourselves first to the business of 
breakfast; and then to the search after as many novelties, as the state of the 


we enjoy much of quiet during the night ; then all the brutes, whether horses 


I had done when I first awoke, where he was, or whether his identity had not} /° camels, seem to break loose. ‘There is a continual tlounderuy over the tent- 
changed. ‘The result of the whole affair was, however, this. After learnin ).cords—a coutinual shouting of people—a continual neighing of steeds, inso- 
that the Serjeant on duty, a young and rash man, had ordered us to be pom much that he who has self-command cnough to close au yc, or satel an hour's 
into hospital, without so much as waking us to ascertain how we were, aud that, suund sleep, need not distrust his own powerof obteiumz rest should he be 
the wren gpa touk from each of us on the instant thirty ounces of blood, the loss) ‘!"0wn into any situation whatever. 

of which only caused us to sleep the more soundly, we were given to under-|| I have neither the design nor the necessary qualifications to describe either 
stand that we should again be visited in our turns by the medical staff, as ell) the customs of the people, or the political condition of the country. Abler pens 
as by the Colonel and Adjutant of the regiment. Accordingly, at the fitting! than mine have accomplished both tasks before me Ser have I any ambi- 
time, the whole of these gentlemen entered, and our cases were stated to the, tion to bring my poor talents into competition with fhe men who wielded 


ant, not, as I imagined, without a very quizzical expression in the 

countenance of him who reported upon us. We, too, were sorely puzzled to 

keep our gravity ; but the mock examination ended in our being told to return 
ed lectic subj into the hospital 
removed, as apopilectic su ts, into tal. 

There died of the fever at this time oa fewer than - hundred and twelve 

men, besides women and children, belonging to the 11th Dragoons. Our excel-| 

ent Surgeon also, Dr. Omally, fell a sacrifice to his indefatigable zea! and at- 


and to take care how we put ourselves wantonly in the way of; 


them. But the incidents which befel myself, ana . fe adventures that oc- 
jcurred to others, I ain bound to relate, even at Rak of saying over again 
‘what others have said, far more pl . 

On the seventh day from the evacuation of Cawnpore, we reached Ferucka- 
bad, which we found —— by a considerable garrison, consisting entirely of 
the Company's troops. It is a pleasant place, having a market, which is wel! 
sy ted with more especially with the potato, of which a short 
Ne previous to our visit, the patives had never seen a specimen ; and being 
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built upon one of the banks of the Ganges, it enjoys at the same time the means) those which seem confined to our own person are such only when they have this 
of easy and direct transit for its produce. We did not however linger here! for their object ; and cease to be such when they are practised solely with a 
more than a few days. By easy stages we proceeded onwards ; and on the 6th! view to some end of self-gratification. By chastity, temperance, and sobriety 
of December, arrived at the place of our destination. we preserve our bodily fonctions from premature decay, and fit ourselves for 
Meerut, which lies beyond Cawnpore somewhere about two hundred and 'performing the offices of life which sickness weuld impede, and render us an 
seventy-five miles, struck me as being by far the most desirable station which! |anequal charge on the benevolence of others. By diligence and economy we 
we had as yet occupied since we landed at Fort William. Situated on the edge|,may be enabled to relieve the wants and contribute to the happiness of others 
of an extensive plain, over which the winds from every quarter sweep freely, it}' who have been less providentiai or less successful than ourselves ; and, above 
is, beyond all question. more congenial to the constitutions of Europeans than all, to acquit ourselves of our duty to those whom we are bound to provide for. 
any of the towns or cantonments that lie nearer the sea. Moreover, it forms; But chastity, temperance, sobricty, diligence, and economy, degenerate into 
the head-quarters of a large force, consisting of four troops of Horse Artillery, their opposite vices, sensuality and avarice, if we employ the blessing of health 
of one European and one Native Cavalry regiment, of one regiment of Euro- only to perpetuate or heighten our enjoyments, and our wealth in multiplying 
pean Infantry, and two, if not three, of Sepoys. From among these, their Our comforts, in displaying the objects of our pride, and in providing against 
wives and children, as well as because of the number of civilians that are also! imaginary wants. 
settled there, an extremely agreeable society is formed ; and the habits of all! One of the most remarkable instances of chastity that we read of is recorded 
classes being gregarious in the extreme, the intercourse kept up among them jn the life of our Edward, surnamed the Confessor, who, having wedded a young, 
was of the closest. ‘Then, again, on the plain we found ample space to ma- ‘beautiful, and virtuous wife, abandoned her on the day of his nuptials, and de- 
neuyre and to exercise; and for other matters, whatever a man’s tastes might! voted himself to a life of celibacy, because the bigots, to whom he resigned the 
be, in reference to his out-door pursuits and athletic amusements, here ample! guidance of his will, told him (and he, a bigot, believed it) that by this sacrifice 
opportunity was afforded of indulging them. We had cricket, long-ball, and he should purchase eternal salvation. By this conduct he obtained the credit 
rackets,—there was capital angling in the tanks, all of which swarmed with fine of sanctity with his subjects ; he is held up as a pattern of the most exalted vir- 
fish. There was shooting of every description—no: omitting to particularize| tue by the historians of the age in which he lived ; and even the writers of later 
that of the tiger iself,—and more than one magnificent carease brought im tes-|and more enlightened times have represented him as a good and pious man, 
tified to the skill and energy with which our officers pursued it. Indeed, I may) erring with the best and purest intentions ; and they, too, dignify his imbecility 
sum up my commendations of the place by stating that I have no recollection with the name of virtue Virtue! no, it was the mean and grovelling instinct 
that the time hung, throughout our sojourn there, heavy on our hands; and as’ of self-love, sustaining itself on the false principles of a religion as foreign from 
to its influence upon our health, we soon began to wear again the same florid) the humane and rational morality of the Gospel as it was contrary to natural 
hues and filled-up frames that used to adorn us at home. | justice, to the fidelity which he had vowed to his queen at the altar, and to the 
We had occupied these quarters some time,—having been visited in the in- rights of the people who were confided to his care and protection. From the 
terval by Sir Edward Paget,—when a rumor began to circulate that between) first he withheld every comfort which she was entitled to from her union with 
the East India Company and the Rajah of Bhurtpore ground of dispute had him, and cut her off, as far as it lay in his power, from al! the sonrces of social 
arisen. The Rajah in question, Doorjan Saal, had, as is well known, set aside happiness. ‘The latter he devoted to civil war, foreign conquest, and final de- 
his nephew, and, ascending the throne, began ere long to exhibit a disposition solation. But he made an ample provision for his own interest, and that was 
the reverse of friendly towards the English. Inhabiting a place which had all he caved for. His cuntinence was a virtue of a kin to the temperance of 
never yet opened its gates to an enemy, and which, though thrice assaulted in’ a gambler, who dieted himself upon light broths, that he might play with a sure 
Lord Lake's day, had thrice repulsed the assailants, he regarded himself, and advantage against his antagonists, who came with bodies inflamed and torpid 
was by the people of Hindustan in ones regarded, as the only King through-| minds from the excesses of the banquet Neither the one nor the other, per- 
out that vast continent who might be expected to counterbalance or hold in) haps, had any pleasure in the misery which they dealt to others but as it was 
check the power of the strangers. Hence, having quarrelled, no matter about, necessary to the schemes of happiness which each had designed for his own be- 
what, with the English Government, he could not be prevailed upon, either by half. ‘This alone was the motive of both ; and as to the consequences, if they 
threats or remonstrances, to make the smallest concession ; and on our part thought of them at all, they regarded them as mere matters of course, and alien 
—— began by degrees to be made towards curing him of his obstinacy, from their concern q 
y depriving hun at once of his fortress and his power. _,| ‘The social virtues are al! founded on benevolence. Generosity, compassion, 
It is no business of mine to remark on the steps which are taken by those high) humanity, are only different terms expressive of the same sentiment applied to 
in power, and, as such, quite out of the sphere of a private soldier; bat I only) gitere 
repeat what were the universal whispers in the Ariny when I state that every, 


nt objects. Justice, in its distributive sense, is benevolence limited to 
. . ; those things which belong to another in his own right ; in its retmbutive sense, 
necessary ip meg for carrying on the war with vigor was begun and com-), 
pleted by Sir Edward Paget. 


Page ; Mit is the interdiction and punishment of wrong, which is the offence against be- 
: He was still in command of the troops in India jeyolence. And the other virtues are all, in like manner, resolvable into this, 

when the necessity for war became apparent, and he it was who managed, in) 

spite of the heavy drain occasioned by the operations that were in progress else-) 


and all flow primarily from it. It is, therefore, the sure criterion by which a 
tions ) \yudgment may be formed of all moral actions. ‘That deed which hath for its 
where, to draw an army together, and to supply it with such materiel as to ren | 
der a failure under the walls of this famous citadel all but impossible. 


He did lend the good of any other living being besides its agent may be denominated 
e did) 


virtuous ; and the reverse is the character of that by which the agent seeks only 

not, hed er t which attende obtain a benefit for himself, to the wrong of any other being. But an injury 

of plans which he had wisely laid. Just before active operations began his suc-| ‘may be done to another without imputation on the perpetrator of it, if done in 

cessor arrived from England, and, with a generosity which was considered at) the pursuance of a motive laudable in itself; and much more so, if done in obe- 

the moment well nigh to overpass its legitimate limits, he instantly resigned the) dience to a positive duty. A man who, in defence of his own or his neighbour’s 

command. Now there was no necessity for this. It was noble, indeed, and| |property, wounds or kills the assailant of it, is justified in both cases by the motive, 

chivalrous, — to gather crop and does an act highly meritorious in the last. A magistrate who, to quell an 

sown, matured, and brought to the very season of harvest,—but ! do not believe) |ijiegal insurrection, orders a military force to fire upon the insurgents, a‘ter hav- 
that the rules cf the Service required it ; spot aay that the = vis by all ing ineffectually tried every means of persuasion and intimidation, is not onl 

ranks among us greatly deplored. IJ have not ay art and against ‘te oe a justified in so doing, but he would have been culpable had he not done it, al- 

mere. He was, and is, an ogg oe aP y merits w aa er a ‘though the life of an innocent man should, by a chance common to such extre- 

as ny such instances even rigour may be deeme Inercy as by the converse e 

further preamble, to my own narrative. Nor yet is every act criminal or vicious by which a man seeks his own interest 

or gratification. It is purely innocent or negative, if it is liable to no other con- 

4 y ‘sequences. Of this kind are many of our pleasures, our amusements, and even 

THE NATURE, ORIGIN, AND DESTINATION OF ‘levities. ‘hese, if they injure none, promote the common stock of general hap- 

THE SOUL. |'piness, and are necessary to the individual by humanis:ng the mind and soften- 

Written at Margate in the Latter end of Deseutber 1793 by the Right Honorable Warren] ing it to that temper which best qualifies it for performing the substantial offices 

astings. society. 

Cuaprer VI. \{ To the moval duties of man religion superadds another, his duty to God ; 

ON THE EMPLOYMENTS OF THE SOUL IN ITS FUTURE STATE. | which, considered with relation to its express object, must be held of superior 

Though I have designedly avoided the use of arguments drawn from the serip-||whom we are indebted both for all the good we enjoy with our present existence, 

tural writings in support of the system which i have endeavoured in this discus-|\and for the hopes of eternal happiness hereafter, without fecling himself im- 


sion to establish, yet I hope and trust that I have not advanced any epimion 
which is repugnant to them. On the contrary, were I to address myself only to 
my fellow Christians, I could produce from the New Testament abundant pas- 
sages which apply as direct proofs to the most essential points of my own doc- 
trine. A few examples may suffice. ‘The promise made by Our Blessed Sa- 
viour on the cross to one of his fellow-sufferers proves that the soul may exist 
after its separation from the body in its pure and unmixed state. His ascent 


to heaven in his own body, and the sublime discourse of St. Paul upon the|| 


resurrection, are assurances of the re-union of the soul and body in the life 
tocome. ‘The revival of the prophet Elias in the person of St. John the 
Baptist, affirmed on the authority of Christ himself, is an instance of the migra- 
tion of the soul into a new body ; and the whole moral Jaw, as delivered by him 
in this simple injunction, “love one another,” and so finely illustrated by his 
apostle in his well-known enumeration of the duties incumbent on us under the 
general name of en. Having brought my argument to this 
point, I shall close it with Wetetached thoughts upon that virtue, which | 
have supposed to be the es®®age'of all moral perfection, and the completion of 
our future and eterna! felicity. 

Benevolence is that affection of the mind which participates in the good or 
evil which may befall our fellow creatures ; prompting its wishes, and impelling 
its active endeavours to promote the former, and repel or alleviate the latter. 
It is not confined to our own species; but expands itself to every being that 
possesses the consciousness of pleasure or pain. It is the sentiment, not the 
subjeét, that constitutes its essence. The Indian maiden who tends and che- 
rishes the plants which grow around her dwelling, and thinks she contributes to 
their happinees, exercises upon them the genuine virtue of benevolence, al- 


‘pressed with the most awful sentiments of vencration for his exalted nature, and 
‘of gratitude for his goodness! The good Christian places his dependence on 
\God, submits himself to his will, implores his protection, deprecates his wrath ; 
jadores him in all his attributes, studies to make himself acceptable to him by 
|practising all the charities which his religion enjoins, and devoutly hopes, on his 
jrelease from this life, to be admitted into his presence, and to partake of a state 
lof perfect and everlasting, but unknown bliss, which God has prepared for them 
that love him and obey his commandments. The philosopher, borrowing his 
\views of futurity from the Christian, and crediting his reason for the discovery, 
iconceives that, to be entitled to the favour of a being perfectly good, we should 
strive, as far as our feeble and limited powers will enable us, to imitate his good- 
ness. He conceives that in so doing he obeys the dictates of God, and looks, 
also, though doubting, for his reward in another life. 

Hence it appears, that the worship which we pey to God, and which we be- 
lieve him to exact from us, is but the means and sanction of our other virtues ; 
and that the end of this is what constitutes the essence of the rest, namely, the 

rinciple and practice of benevolence. The Almighty can derive no benefit 
rom our adorations, nor would his happiness receive any increase, though all 
animated nature were to jom at once in singing his praises and thanksgivings. 
The tribute which he requires, like the sacrifice of old, ultimately reverts to t 
worshipper ; it becomes instrumentally the portion of his present merit, and the 
pledge of its future recompense. This is no newdoctrine. It is the same which 
was preached by the rational and benign Author of our religion. ‘‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
jhe that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.”” He taught that the true 


Soough ate insensible of ite effects. It is the basie of every virtue. Even 


jworship of God was obedience to his will ; and what that will was is fully ex- 
Dlained in the following sublime exemplication of it. 
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«“ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with! of the atmosphérical air which we breathe, and which ave essential to life. It 


him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory. is one originating cause of the strongest of all affections—the maternal; and 

“ And before him shall be gathered ail nations , and he shall separate the one it 18 not unreasonable to snppose that our attachment to life itself may owe @ 
from the other, as a shepherd divideth the sheep from the goats. large portion of its existence to the pain in whieh every human being invaria- 

“ And he shali set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left bly participates with the parent at the time of its entrance into it. 

“Then shall the King say unto them on his right hard, Come, ye blessed of | Of the operation of this principle on the inferior sensations of the mind, num- 
iny Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the) |beriess examples might be drawn from the habitual, or, perhaps, I might better 
world. term it, iustinetive attachment which we conceive for things for which we have 

“ For I was an hangered, and ye gave me meat: J was thirsty, and ye gave' a natnral disgust, that disgust being once overcome ; but this would lead to too 
me drink: I was a stranger and ye took me in wide adiscussion. Sufficient, J trust, has been said, to demonstrate that pain 

“ Naked, and ye clothed me: [ was sick and ve visited me; I was in prison, may be productive of affection for the subjects which originally caused or at- 
and ye came unto me. tended it ; and to aid the conclusion drawn from other premises, that we ought 

“Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an| to regard our sufferings in this life for the loss of those who were dear to us, 
hungered, and fed thee! or thirsty, and gave thee drink! and who are separated from it forever, as the links that bind the surviving 
~-** When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in! or naked, and clothed! spirits to those which are departed, as the sure pledges of their future reunion, 

: and necessary to its accomplishment, though we know not the manner in whi 


thee? 
“ Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? they are to be made subservient to that blessed end. 


“* And the King shall answer, and say unto them, Verily I say unio vou ; in- 
—— as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have THE MASTER-PASSION: A TALE OF CHAMOUNI. 
done it unto ine. “ ” 

; ‘ BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 

Such is the religion of the gospel of Jesus Christ ; and whetevor doubts we » BOR, C IX 
may entertain of the points of faith which it inculeates or which are grounded The lapse of aie _ oie oamrens . 
upon it, yet it is not possible to refuse our assent to its morality, or to impute to he the of t an Be 
religions that have ever been promulgated, whose object is to promote th? hap-| y din Bat 
piness of man by the means of man, and which prescribes no other duties but and rude projection, both dificult and dangerous when examined tn detail. Dut 

this Interval of six or seven years must now be bounded over, without our de- 


such as consist or terminate in the practice of universal benevolence . 
: . 'scending with the minuteness of scrutiny into feelings or events. Great changes 

Cuar. Vii had taken place, physical in the one instance, and moral in both. in the twe chief 

OF MOURNING FOR THE DEAD |personages of our story. The whole tenor of their life had received a new di- 


rection, «nd their beings purposely seemed fixed forever. 

| Immediately on the reconciliation between Balmat and the Corryeurs, the 
foriner proposed, and they accepted the offer, that he was, from that memorable 
morning, to take upon himself the whole charge of Julie’s education : and, 
without actually adopting her as his child, which the laws admitted, but which 
was a measure—he scarcely knew why—extremely repugnant to his feelings, 
he intimated that she alone should be the final possessor of all the property he 
then had or might afterward acquire, an inheritance of small positive valve 


A strong argument in favour of a future state of existence, connected with 
the present, and conscious of it, may be drawn fromthe sorrow which we feel 
for the loss by death of those whom we dearly love ; for this differs from 
all our other passions, which were evidently implanted in our nature for useful 
purposes, all appertaining to our condition in this hfe orto our relations in it. 
But this species of affliction, although it is by far the most painful of all mnental, 
sufferings, unless we must except the sensations which are excited by the corm- 


punctious recollections of enormous guilt, produces no cousequence that can , 
either serve as a defence or caution against worse evils, or to promote our fa-|;then, but which he hoped by industry and perseverance to make an object of 


ture good, or that of our fellow-creatures. On the contrary, it infects the tein-, more worth. In pursuance of the authority which this gave him over the pur-* 
perature of our remaining life, and disqualifies those who suffer it from perform-) suits of his young protege, he decided, and hi: parents consented, that she was 

ing the duties whieh they owe to society. Mor does the difference cease with) (o be immediately placed at a boarding-scho.». at Marugny, her education to be 

s In other sufferings, whether of the mind or body, both |conducted at his expense and under his contr’. There she was consequently 

placed, and there she remained, laying in a store of such knowledge and ac- 

complishments as were suited to her station in life, visited frequently by her 

jfather and mother, constantly by Balmat, and gradually growing up into a fine, 

jwell-informed, and right-thinking young woman 


this instance of it. 
reason and nature dictate to usto seek a deliverance from them. In this the’ 
reverse appears. While the spirit is depressed, and the body sympathises with 
its associate anguish, a charm attends it, which fascinates the intellectual facul- 


ty, so as nol only to attemper it toa patient resignation, but even to make 
delight in the infliction, What mournimg lover would consent, if the gift could)! Julie Corryeur was in her eighteenth year, when, her education having been 


be unparted to him, to be freed from the remembrance of his lost mistress, or; pronounced complete, she left the school where she had passed so long a time 
what husband from that of the partner of all his past affections, from whom |profitably and pleasantly, where she had made many friends by her good sense 
deat has separated them, according to our natural conceptions, for ever ! Ra-||@nd good nature, and for which she felt all the mixed attachment mspired by 
chel, in the emphatical language of Scripture, mourneth for her children, and| the seene of childish joys, modified, as such enjoyments always are, by the 
will nut be comforted ; and Lucan expresses the same sentiment in the following |feeling of restraint and the check of control which deprive them of that perfect 
beautiful exemplification of it, in his description of the grief of Cornelia, the) buoyancy which is the fairy spell of happiness. 
widow of Pompey :— | During this period of probation for her entrance into the busy scenes of 
“ Perfruitur lacrymis, et amat pro conjuge luctum ’ the world, a considerable change had taken place, as has been alrea- 
Tyas, Came | ae dy stated, and, as might be divined even without the statement, both 
‘* She enjoys her tears and loves her grief in the stead of her husband.” /in Julie's personal appearance and her way of mind. She looked and 
In our conjectures respecting futurity, we have no clue to lead usto the truth| felt and thought as a woman; and it will not be considered unnatu- 
but revelation and the analogies of our persent state. Upon the subject injjral that almost every feeling and sentiment had for its chief impulse him who 
question the former is silent. ‘The latter, therefore, is our only resource ; and /ad by degrees become to her the dearest object in life. ‘The early but indeli- 
as on the one hand we are not forbidden to employ our reason in tracing our af- |ble impression of her mountain adventure had stamped her character with a 
finities in the world to come, so, ou the other, we may be sure that itis allow-| deep enthusiasm, but not of that kind which sometimes runs wild in vague ab- 
able to use this exercise of it even to as great an extent as its powers can carry, straction, Julie's required and found an object on which it might become con- 
it ; because such powers would not have been imparted to it, with no moral nected. ‘The pride of having, as a mere child, effected a total revolution in 
check attached to them, but that they might be exerted. ‘such a mind as Balmat’s soon became blended with her regard for him from 
That God has made nothing in vam, is a truth which all our experience both )whom it had its source; and, as she grew toward womanhood, she could not 
of the natural and moral effects of this world evinces , forthough human rea-! avoid seeing that her influence over him had increased in that degree by which 
sun can trace but few of these to the causes, yetin every instance in which, |the convert to an opinion becomes the martyr of acause. He was wholly de- 
it is able to trace them this truth is demonstrably seen, and it would be to sin/|voted to her, and health, wealth, and every human good was identified in his 
against the divine wisdom to suppose that it was not universal. | thoughts with the absolute possession of Julie Corryeur. His conduct for up- 
This universal position will atiord a sure and clear solution of the question) ward of six years was correspondent with this thorough attachment to a virtu- 
suggested by the apparent inconsistency of our passions in the particular case|jous and sensible girl. He was areformed man. He became attentive to his 
to which I have alluded, namely, why and for what purpose were we made sus-| business, civil to, if not quite sociable with his neighbours, indulgent to his old 
ceptible of a feeling which has no present quality but mental pain : which stimu-|/woman, and in all ways unexceptionable in his bearing toward the members of 
lates to no act of utility or of duty, and excludes even hope from our temporal) the Corryeur family, young and old. 
perspective | ‘I’hat it was intended to answer some end is certain, and agra-|| I cannot undertake to trace the growth of the master passion which gradual- 
cious one we cannot doubt, for the goodness of our Maker is equally conspicuous! ly adverted toward full development in the heart of this mysterious man. The 
with his wisdom in all his works. It is, also, certain that it was not intended to! progress from conception to maturity, from the seed to the full-blown flower, is 
serve any purpose ofthis life. Its uses, therefore, whatever they are, are resery- an un athomable miracle, at which the inquiring mind stops short. So does the 
ed for another ; and as it originated in our affections here, it will terminate moral budding and blossoming of human feeling baffle research and defy ana- 
in our affections hereafter. As the exercise of our pure affections, or, in other lysis. Svuffice it to say, that Balmat’s affection for the artless child had grown 
words, our endeavours to promote the happiuess of our fellow-creatures, aud to into passionate love for the blooming girl ; and as soon as he thoroughly under- 
depurate our minds from al! inordinate desires of self-gratification, both consti-| stood his own sentiments he could not help their forcing themselves into the ob- 
tute the foundation of all our duties in this state of probation, and become the! servation of those most concerned. Julie had by some sure instinct discovered 
best sources of our own happiuess in it ; so if we believe, as we must. if we) his feelings, even before he acknowledged them; and the father and mother 
have any faith in the promises made to us by the blessed Author of our holy re- only saw m the open avowal the realization of long indulged hopes and expec- 
ligion, that, this trial past, our next state is to be a state of reward or punish-| tations, In a word, Gabriel Balmat was the accepted lover of Julie Corryeur, 
ment for our former deeds ; our reward will consist in the perfection of that)'and some little arrangements of property and domestic accommodations were 
sentiment in which we formerly delighted, and which was at the same tine the) alone required to allow of the day for the marriage being fixed and the engage- 
test of our virtue ; and that we shall be reunited to those whom we loved, with)/ment being made public. 
our affections purified and improved. but still retaining, with the remembrance), Every thing went smoothly with Balmat. He had no rival. The very su- 
of them, the same distinctions and degrees of kindness as we bore towards the! periority of Julie to the other village girls while naturally attracting admiration 
same objects in this life. | at the same time inspired a sentiment of respect which considerably damps the 
Why present pain should be ordained the condition and instrament, as it thus! jardor of rustic pretensions. She was wholly free from the contemptible vanity 
seems to be, of our happiness hereafter, is a question no more resolvable by our! that leads some women on to the encouragement of many admirers, in the hope 
limited understandings than why we should be susceptible of pain at all. Ques-|of more closely attaching one favoured lover. Julie ran no risk of that most 
tions of this kind may be put im series adinfinitum. Suppose, for an instance,' dangerous of female speculations ; and Balmat’s dormant but well remembered 
a state exempt from pain, and susceptible of unmixed pleasure. Even im such /ferocity was another considerable safeguard against any interference with his 
a state the querulous moralist might on the same grounds ask why his sense i) sage on the part of younger but less determined aspirants. He was, there- 


happiness was bounded. aoe — a yet still the same question, - re, ~ on of the existence in his soul of the meanest and imost 
may be repeated, and the goodness of God arraigned, as long as the condition! degrading of all the passions ; but jealousy was there, deep hidden and rayk- 
of the complainer shall be short of infinite perfection ; or, in other words, untit/'ling, and only waiting for some real or imagined provocation to burst out in vol- 
the creature shall equal his Creator. It is sufficient for the present purpose to| canic violence. Unhappily for himself and tor her whose well-being was now 
know that pain is necessary to our natures, and that it is an ingredient in oa lore upon his, an opportunity eoon occurred for the outburst, which swept be- 


composition of human happiness, like the deadly gases which constitute parts|/fore it the whole harvest of years of moral cultivation. 
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The French invasion of Switzerland and Savoy took place. It is not within) but it was affection of that kind which while it reads rightly is sure to interpret 
the scope of this story to admit of political details, and the very mention of wrong 
this great national event must be considered but as an episode to the narrow, When Gabriel Balmat now returned to his native village, after one of those 
subject of personal adventure, the chief incident of which actually grew out of roving expeditions, on which he was a volunteer, animated with success, and 
the transaction of history which is thus alluded to in subserviency to it. French) flushed with the indulgence of his sanguinary propensity, he did not choose, like 
enterprise and Swiss patriotism are hackneyed themes, and the gallant actions) his comrades, to come in the beaten road in that species of irregular, but trium- 
which arose from the collision are so widely known and so well recorded as phaut march which amused them by its picturesqueness and eclat. His unso- 


to leave no want of, and searcely room for their recital here. The great and) 


abounding tragedies of war must be left untouched, to Jet us concentrate our) 
attention on one deep drama of domestic life | 

Gabriel Balmat s intellect was not broad enough to allow of his comprehend- 
ing the grand motives of nationality. He was scarcely susceptible of the local] 


cial spirit led him to prefer a solitary walk by a mountain path, and he wished 
‘to steal unobserved and unexpected into the midst of the family circie of his 
friends, to judge for hinself of the effect which his sudden appearance might 
produce. Besides this, there was a latent feeling of suspicion always lurking 
an his mind, arising from the want of confidence in the sincerity of others, which 


attachment which is commonly and mistakenly called love of country, but! is the sure accompaniment of self-disesteem, and which forms the most conge- 
which is in ordinary minds rather a love of self, and an instinctive pride in what- ule! soil for the growth of jealousy ; and such a feeling strongly seconded this 
ever they feel themselves to form a part. It has been already seen that enmi-| clandestine approach to the scene where I now wish to transport my readers. 
ty was the natural growth of his disposition, which was almost insensible (ex-|; Totally unperceived by the groups below, he reached a little plateau on the 
cept in one mighty instance) to affection. He, therefore, felt none of the stir-| mountain side, and gazed downward with a stern and inquiring eye. He quick- 
ring impulses which inspired many among the warriors who sprung forward to! ly singled out the figure of his betrothed; and he marked beside her, with a 
repel the invader. But he fought with bravery, and his hatred of the enemy jfrantic pang of astonishment and fury, the figure of a man, in the well known 
made him strike home with as much energy as though a loftier insp‘ration had, and detested uniform of the French armies. Wily as he was bold, he in an in- 
nerved his arm. Scenes of blood became familiar to him, and his main pro-| stant dropped on one knee and watched. He clearly saw in the easy gait and 
pensity was thus gratified and strengthened ; while, from the general hatred) graceful gestures of Julie that she was happy and pleased with the words of her 


against Frenchmen at large so naturally fostered among his compatriots, his 
vindictive feelings acquired a more extended sphere vf action. Every native 
of the country which outraged and oppressed his own, was, in his eyes, an ob- 
ject of particular vengeance ; and this generalized feeling became in some 
measure to his distorted intellect a justification for the individual enmity which 
he after a while adopted. 


_When the sturdy mountaineers were driven before the French armies, the 
different portions of the country successively occupied were covered with de-| 
pots of the sick and wounded, and, in many instances, several of those were’ 
placed in single billets in the hovses of the farmers and peasants of the valleys 
on the line of march. Chamouny had its share, and Paul Corryeur and his ta- 
mily gave a cordial and comfortable shelter to one, a young man who, with the 
rank of sergeant, possessed manners of a superior order to that station, and, 
whose fine person and handsome countenance appeared to greater advantage 
from the delicacy and languor consequent on pain and confinement. A rifle! 
shot through his shoulder, received a few weeks previously, quite disabled hin) 
of the use of his right arm, and frequent attacks of fever, which succeeded to 
the immediate severity of his hurt, left him in a state that could scarcely be 
called convalescent. 

Kind hearted people like the Corryeurs required no inducement beyond the 
least complicated compassion to ensure their attentions to uhe wounded stran- 
ger. 

But refinement, education and taste would be little better than worthless, 
had they not produced m the feelings of Julie a still tenderer interest for this 
new object of her admiration as well as her pity. The vulgar benevolence 


which knows no distinction of persons in a crowd of wretchedness, is, after all, || 


a less elevated feeling than that which instinctively selects its objects for pecu-| 
liar regard. Julie Corryeur would have succored and served the meanest of 
God's creatures, from a feeling of duty ; but there are few minds which could 
derive from that sentiment alone such a spring of alacrity as that with which 
she performed her offices of kindness toward Henri Lavalette. 

This young Frenchman was, like thousands of his countrymen in those ex- 
citing days, an enthusiastic patriot, loving France, liberty and glory ; and, in 
that powerful — for public things, having no room for any affection of a 

rivate nature beyond the attachment so interwoven in the hearts of Frenchmen 
or their family connections. It was therefore, and not from any insensibility to 
softer emotions, or from an incapacity to appreciate Julie’s merits, that the 
thought of making love to her never entered his heart—for, in spite of all theo 
ries of physiology, it is by that road that such notions reach the head. He was 
delighted to find a well-informed and intelligent girl in the house of a Chamou- 
ny miller; and perhaps her being very good-looking rather added a zest to her 


great good-nature. 


Julie, unaccustomed to manners so accomplished and captivating, was natu- 


rally pleased with the society of her new acquaintance, and a rapid familiarity 
was the consequence betweenthem. ‘The absence on either side of any serious 
impression gave fuller play to their mutual efforts to please. They knew none 
of the embarrassment which is always an obstacle to a perfect understanding 
between persons who are unconsciously about to fall in love with each other. 
They spoke freely together, and there was no reserve in the communicating o 
their opinions of others or of each other. How long it is before a man really in 
love can tell the object how highly he values—how much he loves it! A wo- 
man can never do so. 

The young friends now in question, not having that formidable difficulty be- 
fore them, the warmth of their mutual regard was proportioned to its rapid 
a. Paul and Christine Corryeur, becoming every year more matter-of-) 

t and not a bit more worldly-wise, never imagined any danger from their) 
daughter's intercourse with the sick soldier, believing her to be firmly hedged 
in by the solemnity of her engagement to Balmat from any possible intrusion 
on the part of another. ‘Their ignorant confidence was justly placed in the pre- 
sent instance. But it must be clearly understood that it was so by chance, and 
it must not furnish either example or excuse for dull and unobserving fathers 
and mothers in the general walks of life. Altogether, there was not any where 
to be found a more unembarrassed and confiding circle than that contained in 
the house of Paul Corryeur: and the return of Gabriel from a roving expedi- 
tion beyond the Great Si. Bernard was now anx ously looked for by the whole 
party, as the completion of a plan of social enjoyment rarely to be found in 
such troublous times and in all the circumstances of the case. 

The wished-for day arrived. It was autumn time, and the assembled family 
were abroad in scattered groups by the river side, and in the narrew pasture 
ground which intervened veiween it and the mountain's base- The elderly; 
couple were quietly walking arm in arm, the youths and the younger sister 
jumping and running about, while Julie and Lavalette lounged along the ri- 
ver's side, familiarly talking over her approaching prospects in married life. 

A keen eye and quick perception may read in the gait and attitudes of a be- 
loved object, even when the voice cannot be heard or the countenance seen, the 

neral state of the mind, though not perhaps the immediate subject of thought. 

ow easy it is to discover the hurried step of agitation, from the slow move- 
ment of despair or the broken and buoyant march of joy. How eloquent is 
each action of the human frame—the arms folded or tossed about, the head ele- 
vated or down hanging, the foot firm fixed or faltering. Nature is, in fact, in 
all its multiplied developments, a combination of languages, and this is one 


companion, who assiduously while he addressed her suited his action to the 
jspeeches he poured forth. At one moment his hand was on his heart, in the 
|next it was stretched forth while his head tumed toward her, as though he 
‘would impress some observation—or some pledge, as Balmat read 1t—upon her. 
|At the distance of a hundred yards, which separated them, he could not distin. 
guish the expression of Julie's face. But nothing further was wanting to in- 
fame him. And when he at length saw the stranger enemy take one of his 
mistress’ hands in his and press it to his lips, he was hurried away beyond all 
vestraint. His rifle was m a moment levelled and the trigger as instantly 
jpulled. 

| ‘*Holloa!’’ exclaimed Henry Lavalette, as he heard the well-remembered 
jsound of the bullet cutting the air close to his head. 

| “Ah! there is Gabriel!” cried Julie, starting at the report and turning her 
‘eyes toward the place, where he had now risen on his feet again, anxiously 
watching the result of his shot. And, as she spoke, she ran forward, followed 
jby her brothers and sisters shouting welcome to him who had (though they knew 
lit not) sent so rude and so ruthless a herald in proof of his close neighbour- 
|hood. 

| “Ah, that is the way Gabriel Balmat always announces his approach ever 
since he took up arms,” said Paul Corryeur to Lavalette, as the latter joined 
‘him and his helpmate, both hurrying in the direction of their now descending 
ivisiter, 

| **He must be a keen marksman to miss so closely the object he only wishes 
|to pay a compliment to,” observed the Frenchman. 

| ‘Oh, he is one of the best shots in the valley!" said Paul. 

| ‘In that case I had a narrow escape,” thought the Frenchman, but he said 
‘nothing, being impressed with a painful suspicion that the bullet was certainly 
intended for his head, instead of the trunk of the pine tree which stood before 
\him and in which it had lodged. 

Gabriel instantly saw that he had missed his mark. His first impulse was 
jto rush down and complete the bloody purpose with the unloaded weapon, but 
‘the shouts of his young friends, and above all the animated figure of Julie as 
ishe moved forward to welcome him excited an immediate and almost miracu- 
‘lous impulse of self control. In an instant his pulse was steady, his brow 
smooth, his air unembarrassed ; but his pale cheek and livid lip showed that 
\the blood had uot yet returned from his heart with the rapidity which a few mo- 
ments before had hurried it into that great reservoir. He left his place and 
‘stepped quickly down, with an easy and guiltless manner, to meet his delighted 
‘mistress. At sight of her blooming countenance he was quite overpowered. 
{He had never known her to deceive him, and he at once acknowledged the full 
force of her long experienced virtue and affection. ‘The momentary doubts of 
‘her faith which had flashed across his mind on witnessing the incident of fami- 
liar gallantry which had raised his arm to murder the offender, vanished the first 
iglance he threw on her. But his deadly hatred of the stranger was not for an 
jinstant shaken in the renewed confidence inspired by his mistress’ manner ; 
jand in the system of deep dissimulation which he presently adopted there was 
ino abandonment of the design that a sudden impulse had prompted him to at- 
jtempt. 


Cuapter X. 

| « Welcome, welcome !” said Julie, as she embraced her lover with all the 
subdued ardor of a warm heart and a modest mind—for she felt and admitted 
jhim to be her lover, without any of those checks which may possibly arise be- 
‘tween my readers and my hero, in consideration of the discrepancies existing 
between him and his mistress. It must, however, be recollected that Julie was 
‘ignorant of many of them. Long habit from childhood up had almost wholly 
‘worn out the sentiment of respectful tepugnance—so to express it—which at 
first interposes between a young person and one so much more advanced in 
life ; and as for the very first impression, that of terror and loathing. excited in 
Julie’s mine against Balmat on the oceasion which introduced them to each 
lother, I have already shown that it was totally effaced almost as soon as con- 
ceived. She had known him now for several years, as her steady friend, and, 
iby the concurrent testimony of every one, as a man of habits, temper, and de- 
sires wholly reformed. She knew this good work to be of her doing, and she 
was naturally proud to magnify the favorable qualities and slur over the blem- 
ishes in a character which was in a measure of her own creating. 

So it was that when she now met Balmat, after some weeks of separation and 
anxiety for his saftety, she did not suspect in this expression of his countenance 
the diabolical feeling of which it was the index. While the other young per- 
isons present shuddered at his aspect, she attributed to bad health or over fatigue 
the palencss of the cheek, the lividness of lip, and the nervous energy of the 
‘eye, which she could not fail to observe. 

“You are ill, Gabriel !” said she tenderly. 

** Somewhat ill at ease, perhaps,” replied he. 

** What troubles.you, my friend! Oh, let me share your anxiety.” 

““ Who is that Frenchman, Julie? and how came he here, and on such terms 
of unseemly familiarity with you!” 

“ Unseemly !” 

“ Yes—who and what ts he 

“ Your answer is brief—your questions sternly put, Gabriel—"’ 

Who is he?” 

“* He is a wounded soldier, left on parole in my father’s care, an amiable 
and friendly youth, whose situation and manners claim kindness, and lead to in- 
timacy.” 


which the glance of affection reads with intuitive accuracy, as though it 
written ina book. Such a glance was now steadily fixed on Julie Corryeur ; 
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“ So it appears, from the fervour with which he kissed your hand. If he goes’ 
so far in public, on what terms are ye together privately’ 

“On none that are unbefitting me as his friend, nor dishonoring to you as my 
fuwre husband. He approaches—I beg you to recover yourself.”’ 

The tones and looks of the two speakers in this short colloquy must be ima- 
gined from the reader’s knowledge of their separate characters, and of their po- 
sition toward each other. Julie, with the instinctive tact of womanhood and 


good sense, saw at once the first symptoms of the fiend that had taken posses- | 


sion of her lover’s mind. ‘To drive the devil out was her only thought. She 
never imagined the possibility of combating the false notion by any roundabout 


means, and she therefore resolved not to use another word in argument or op- — 


She paused, and stood aloof while her father and mother came up, 
, presented the two strangers to each other. Bal- 
Fimself by Julie’s decided manner and convincing 


position. 
and, after the usual greetin 
mat, thoroughly brought to 


words, had recovered his usual colour, and tumed the naturally saturnine ex- | 


pression of his countenance intoa smile. He gave his hand to Lavalette, and, 
after a word or two of commonplace civility, he said, with as much gracious- 
ness of air as he could assume. 

“Sir, the friend of my friends bocomes in virtue of that title my own ; I shall 
be glad if my coming can in any way promote your pleasure in these parts.”’ 

he gay and unsuspecting Frenchman, deceived by the words and air, and 

looking only for blunt frankness in the mountain warrior, took for granted what 
was said, and replied, laughingly. 

“ T shall be too proud of so gallant and excellent a neighbour, but your first 
approach wasreally a little too close to me—the whistling of your bullet awhile 
ago was not, I confess, so pleasant as the tones of your voice are now.” 


“* Why the fact is,” said Balmat, ‘* these Savoyard rifies of ours are so accus- 


tomed to be levelled at your countrymen’s heads, that it was with difficulty I 
pointed mine an inch or two at one side of yours when I fired my salute. 
such a mistake shall not occur again, I promise you.” 

These ambiguous words passed unheeded or were taken asa joke, and the 
deadly smile which accompanied them was rightly read by no one present. 
Conversation went on, the groups collected together, and after awhile all moved 
toward the house, where a homely but solid repast was partaken of with hearty 
appetites ; anda coupe of flasks of Rhenish, produced to do honour to the 
health of Gabriel, completed the exhilaration of the good spirits of all pre- 
sent. 


his conviction that however Julie might be unaffected by the Frenchman's at- 
tentions, the latter was beyond doubt deeply enamoured of her, and resolved to 
supplant him in her regard. His dull and dogged mind could conceive no less 
serious objeci in the light gallantries of passing compliments, which Lavalette 
lavished as usual on whatever female pleased him, and that chance threw him 
near. Had he known the mischief he was preparing for himself, he would have 
suppressed his attentions. 

Afte: supper the whole party were soon again in the open air; and Julie 
took the earliest opportunity of addressing Balmat on the subject which had for 
the last two hours eutirely occupied her mind. The straightforwardness of her 
character made her on this, as on every other occasion, reject all those subter- 
fuges of conversation by which a person having an object in view endeavour to 
draw another into the mention of something that may lead to it, and thus give 
an appearance of accidental coincidence to what was the result of premeditated 

lan. She despised all cunning devices; and it was tothe simple energy of 

er mind that was owing the influence which she exercised over that of Balmat, 
from the very first days of their acquaintanceship. She now passed her arm! 
under his, and, leading him a little way aside from the rest of the party, she 
said 

«“ Gabriel, we have never yet had a doubt of each other, and scarcely a slight: 
difference of opinion—a rare thing they tell me, between lovers—and J am re- 
solved that there shall be no cause of quarrel between us if I can help it. 
Therefore 

“What do you mean, Julie?’ asked he, iu affeeted surprise, for he feared 
yet did not like to admit that in all his assumed politeness toward Lavalette, 
and in his efforts to appear cheerful, he had been unable to impose on his penc- 
trating mistress. 

Therefore,” continued she, “I aim resolved that our French guest must find 


some other lodging this very evening, and that I see him no more till we are | 


married, Gabriel.” 

Had Julie seen the simile of ghastly delight which broke en her companion’s 
countenance, would she have understood the heart-workings of which it was 
the type! Probably not. She would have mistaken it, as my readers must 
not, for the natural expression of pleasure at being relieved from a troublesome 
suspicion, or at discovering a new trait of delicacy toward him in her who was 
about to join her destiny with his. Such feelings might have had some slight 
effect, but they were as naught to the absorbing sentiment which suddenly pos- 
sessed him. and which must be divined from the sequel of my story. 

“ Yes,” said Julie, aninterrupted by a word from Gabriel—for he eould not 
speak even had he essayed it—* it is clear, even to my faint knowledge of the 
human heart, that the presence of this stranger annoys you, to say the least. 1 
can fancy your thinking our intimacy sudden, and perhaps alittle too close. But, 


if you knew how animated and how frank his manners have been, how great his 
gratitude for our care of him, and what an iterest he feels in the whole family, 
you would make allowance for what may appear too yr or indecorous. Why, 
even the very action that so much displeased you, bis kissing my hand, wason- 

i you, Gabriel, as my husband—for he knew every thing of our engagement 
and our projects, and our whole conversation was about you. I trust this expla- 
nation will please you—why, Gabriel, you do not listen to me !” 

“Eh!” exclaimed he, starting, and turning his looks full on Julie. “‘ Please! 
me ' oh, yes—much, very much! You say he will go this evening '” | 

“ Yes ; but J have said much since I said that. You have not heard me— 
you are ill, Gabriel—you look now just as you did when first met you after 

ou discharged your rifle. What ails you, my friend’ Let us teturn to the) 
on name mother will give you some cordial—pray, Gabriel, tell me what) 
ails you *”’ 

“Nothing in the world, dearest ; I am subject to sudden change of looks of| 
late, ever since this war broke out, but I am well, very, well—this evening, you 
said, eh 

“ That was not what I said last, Gabriel, but 1 did say that I_ wish Monsieur 
Lavalette could be provided for elsewhere this very evening.” 

“Heshall! Yes, Juhe, under all the cdaiatanpen, 2 think it better he; 
should remove at once. The gossips talk of the valley must not be excited, 
But where can he find a ledging—such a one as will ensure his comfort, and in 
some measure repay him for the loss of allhe has been accustomed to here ? Can 
you think of no place suited to him, Julie—can you suggest no domicile *” 


Julie was struck by the impatient, yet manceuvring utterance of Baimat. 


But 
bi they were faint and brief, compared with the deadly resolutions he had 


Balmat watched the stranger closely ; and the result of his observation was | 


ithey one and all proposed to accompany him and Balmat. But Paul inter, 


rformed as a sort of seal set on a compact of alliance between hin and me | 


‘saw there was more on his mind than his words expressed. She suspected that 
he was dissatisfied with her half-heard explanation of the Frenchman's intima- 
cy, and that he was now striving to lead her on by his questions into some ex- 
pression of anxiety or interest for the object of his unreasonable jealousy. The 
rapidity of her thoughts prevented, in a great measure, the pain arising 
them, bat she resolved to give no hint nor offer any opinion that might confirm 
the suspicion she was so convinced she had discovered. 

_ “tis not for me to suggest a fitting place for this young man,” said she. 
. It is enough that Iam anxious he should change his quarters from our 
house 
“To become a guest of mine,” said Balmat, no longer able to restrain the 
expression of his already formed resolutions, and finding that he could not suc- 
ceed in getting Jule to make the proposal which, for his own reasons, he did 
not wish to have originated with him. 

‘“* What! will you take this trouble on your own hands, Gabriel? This is 
indeed being kind to us all. My father and mother will feel deeply indebted to 
‘you for this act of hospitality. You must mentionthe matter and arrange it 
a them, so as that no wound may be given to the feelings of Monsieur La- 
valette.”” 

“I should rather the affair were settled by them than me, Julie. It might 
‘look officious and particular if I proposed it, and you know I am not fond of ap- 
|pearing to do good natured things.”’ 
| ‘No, unfortunately you are not, Gabriel. And great injustice do you do 
yourself by the objection to put your good qualities forward, and the wish to 
make your faults seem worse than they are.” 
| *“ You are too indulgent to me, Julie,’’ replied Balmat, with a thoughtful 
jaix; and he paused a moment, as though a struggle were taking place in his 
mind. Perhaps a feeling of compunction, a dread of consequences—not for 
himself but for her—rose between him and the deed he contemplated. But if 


formed. ‘The demon within hurried hun remorselessly along. He therefore 
abruptly resumed : 
| ‘ You must settle this point with your father—he must propose the change-— 
and I will now go home and prepare for the reception of my guest—but, pray, 
ido not let it seem as if I either urged or wished his coming, for! cannot bear 
to become the subject of praises and thanks.” 

“* But you will come back, Gabriel, to conduct Monsieur Lavalette to his new 
|quarters '” 
Most certainly.”” 
| When Balmat returned, after a short absence. ue found that every necessary 
jarrangement had been made. Paul Corryeur had, at Julie's request, broken to 
|Lavalette the subject of her conversation with Gabriel, and said that it was ra- 
\ther at her suggestion than his wish that the change was proposed. Lavalette, 
jwith the careless confidence of youth and of his national character, acceded 
cheerfully to the plan for his removal, the particular motive for which he did not 
jecrutinize, and to which, at all events, he felt he had no right to object, half 
prisoner as he considered himself. No stronger feeling existed to make it any 
but a matter of indifference to him, and he made ready his knapsack with ala- 
lerity and speed. Night had now fallen, and every thing outside Corryeur’s 
house was dark and dismal. There was a drizzling rain, and but little induce- 
iment for auy of the family to volunteer a walk of a quarter of a mile and back. 
Yet so anxious was every male member of it to pay a mark of respect and kind 
feeling to their guest on this occasion of his quitting their hospitaple roof, that 


and, insisting on his right to pay alone this mark of honour to his young friend, 
jand having a good deal of the patriarchal punctiliousness of character apper- 
taining to bis country, he would allow no oue to interfere with what ke consi 
dered a very material point of homely etiquette. He therefore decided that he 
j2lone should form the escort ; and, as his word was law with his sons, they,how- 
jever reluctantly, acquiesced and gave up their intention. Their explanation 
|was quite satisfactory to Lavalette, who was but little inclined to give any one 
‘trouble or incouvenience, and he begged, but in vain, that the father would re- 
\linguish his part of the ceremonious intention which he would not suffer his sons 
ito complete. But on this point Corryeur was inflexible, and the trio prepared 
to set out. 

While the discussion went on Julie had given her entire observation to Bal- 
mat, remarking in him a concentrated abstraction of manner, as though his 
‘whole thoughts were fixed on one remote point. Yet there was a side-long kind 
jof attention paid by him to what was gong on, which might be scarcely dis- 
‘cerned and could not be described. It did not, however, escape the keen glance 
of Julie. She was uneasy and dissatisfied, she knew not why, and dared not 
‘inquire even of herself. A strange presentiment of ill seemed to ss and 
‘cling to her. She endeavoured to shake it off, and by personal action to coun- 
jteract the painful agitation of her mind. She bustled about on various small 
\pretences, but she never let her eye wander fora moment from the object of her 
serutiny. 

She atlength, with a thrillof surprise and fear that almost paralyzed her, 
isaw him furtively take a large bladed knife from a side table where it had lain 
\siace sapper time, and, while he seemed carelessly regarding the family group 


‘occupied with its leave-taking of Lavalette, he quietly slipped the weapon into 


[the breast of his jacket, and carefully concealed it with the lapel. In a minute 
or two inare, he, Paul Corryeur and the Frenchman were on the point of quit- 
‘ting the house together, when he said, with an air of most honest simplicity. 
“Mr. Corryeur, you will permit me to leave my rifle here till morning—the 
jrain would do it no good, and, as we are all friends, I shall not want it on the 
way home.” 
With these words he placed the fusil in a coruer, the youth promising to take 
care of it, and Lavalette, on observing this, was unable to refrain from a feeling 
of satisfaction and increased contidence ; he knew why, for he was not conscious 
of any actual doubt of his new acquaintance from the moment of their introduc- 
tion to each other. He slung his knapsack across his shoulder, repeated his 
adieu to every member of the family, and coming the last to Julie—as she 
stood with her head placed, as if for support, on the back of a chair, her cheeks 
pale and her eyes fixed—he started in astonishment and almost in alarm; but 
not without a mixture of pleasant feeling to temper those ingredients of unea- 
siness. For the first time during his intercourse with Julie, he was now struck 
with the conviction that she loved him. The circumstances of the case were 
too rapid to allow of his nicely weighing or estimating at their real value the 
feelings which combined to produce this sudden conviction. Deceived as he 
certainly was, he had nevertheless many excuses for his hasty notion, and evea 
if vanity had its share in producing the mistake, appearances were strong enough 
to justify it. Such an impression as that which glanced across his mind is, in 
any case, too gratifying not to give pleasure to the individaal who received it 
unexpectedly. Lavalette’s being a Pronchanee was perhaps no bar to his sus- 
ceptibility of such an error, but the buoyant egotism of his countrymen is not 
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one whit more likely to lead to it than the supercilious self-sufficiency so com- 

angn.among our own. At any rate, a Frenchman in such a case was little likely 

to take an ungenerous advantage of such a discovery, imagined or real, on the 

present occasion. Lavalette only pressed Julie’s hand with a more respectful 
tenderness than usual, bade her good night in a suppressed and significant tone, 
and yowed in his own mind to be at her feet as early as possible the next morn- 


"GF alie was almost unconscious of this more than common warmth of manner. 
She could only mark its effect on Baimat, and she inwardly shrunk from him while 


she fixed her fascinated gaze on the fearful expression of hisscowling brow. Au 


impatient gesture seemed to hurry his right hand toward his breast, where the 
knife lay concealed. With the other he caught Lavalette’s arm, exclaiming. 
abruptly, 

“Come, sir, it is too soon—or too late—for these fooleries. Mr, Corryeur 
waits, and the rain increases,—come !”’ 

The sudden grasp aad rude voice brought the Frenchman to himself. He 
turned round quickly, and in a moment more the trio had left the house. They 
walked along the path by the river side, Balmat maintaining a strict silence, 
and Corryeur alone giving any evidence of a wish for conversation. He spoke, 


in his usual kind manner to his late guest, whom he considered as rather uncer- | 


emoniously removed from those quarters where his presence had been a source 
of a little trouble it was true, but which was amply repaid by his gentle and. 
amiable manners, and his many agreeable qualities. Lavalette acknowledged. 
those friendly proofs of consideration by brief replies, for his mind was pre-oc- 
cupied, and, though without any actual or mashed anxiety, not quite at ease. | 
They passed on through a dark thick copse, about. half way between the two 
mills, and in a few minutes more they were at the door of Balmat’s house. He 
knocked loudly and impatiently. In a little while the door was opened by a 
tottering, feeble, half blind, and nearly deaf old woman, whom a former ac- 
vaintance after an absence of ten years would scarcely have recognized for the 
eannette of the first part of this story. She, however, it was who, having 
lingered in the service of her master through age and infirmity, still lived to 
witness this night of deepest gloom in the dark destiny of him she served so 
long and so faithfully. 
“ To bed, to bed,” said Balmat, in that authoritative tone so familiar and so. 
absolute to the long accustomed crone, who, having placed her lamp in her mas- 
ter’s hand, and muttered some words of civility or ill-temper—it was impossi- 
ble to distinguish which—hobbled away, leaving Balmat and the others to com | 
plote the events of that portentous hour without hindrance or observation from. 


“Good night, good night, my young friend. We shall soon sec you,” said. 
Corryeur grasping Lavalette’s hand. ‘The latter flung his knapsack within the 
threshold of his newly appointed residence, and gaily exclaimed, 

** No, no, Corryeur, we must not part here. It would ill beseema youth like, 
me to be outdone in civility by one from whom I have met so much kindness. | 
You have given me an escort to my new home. Now I must do as much by 

‘ou, and see you safely back again to your house. You were positive, so must. 
be. Not aword; Here, take my arm this time—lI insist on it!” 

“Poh! poh! ‘This must not be—I cannot allow it. You are still weak and, 
delicate, and the rain increases. You must not, Lavalette! Gabriel, aid me! 
in persuading this foolish boy to goquietly to bed. He is now your guest and) 
in.your safe keeping. Good night, good night!” 

hile Corryeur attempted to move away alone, and Lavalette pertinaciously, 
eaught his arm and drew it within his own, Balmat neither spoke nor stirred.| 
Had there been light enough and an observer at hand, his face had no doubt, 
shown one of those expressive glances of ferocious joy of which it was at times) 
so susceptible ; or his very attitude have betrayed the inflexible resolution with 
which he contemplated the deed, the completion of which accidental caus- 
es seemed now to favour and facilitate. Corryeur, finding resistance useless, 
yielded to the forced escort of his young friend, and, as they finally walked off 

ther, the former, half laughing, half angry, said to Balmat, 

** Well, Gabriel, you see he will not be shaken away from me. But you! 
must pay him off for this by-and-by—you must punish him for the mischief he is 
doing himself.” 

hatever was Balmat’s intended reply, it “ stuck in his throat.” But he fol-. 
lowed on the steps of the two men, as closely as he could do without being seen’ 
or heard by them. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
YOUTH. 

I hear of the traveller’s view 
From the lofty mountain’s brow, 
Of the skies of cloudless blue, 
And the trackless fields of snow. 
And [ think when my schoolboy’s days 
Are over, and I’m set free, 
How I'll tread those perilous ways, 
And how happy I shall be ! | 


AGE. 
Young man, there are chasms deep 
in those trackless fields of snow ; 
Where the sparkling glaciers sleep, 
There is ruin and death below. 
Where the rocks are wild and high, 
And the clouds beneath them sail, 
Ten thousand dangers lie, 
Unknown in the shelter's vale. 


YOUTH. 
Talk not of danger to me, 

I love the daring thought ; 
And a hunter I would be 

Where the bounding chamois is caught. 
I love to hear the breeze 

And the distant thunder-shock ; 
Ilovetoclimbthetrees 

When the branches wave and rock. 


AGE. 
But the lofty branch may break, 
And the distant storm come near, 
And the giant heart may quake, 
And the cheek grow pale with fear. 
Then the cottage-fire burns bright, 
Where all the loved ones meet, 


ivery possibly exaggerated by the Roman writers. 
‘un the contest, as Polybius himself remarks in another place, was itself the 
‘'work of his family. 


es And home is a blessed sight, 
And safely, doubly sweet. 


YOUTH. 
Sull, still, I would wish to make, 
My way to some distant land ; 
I would sail on Lemon’s lake, 
Or loiter on its strand ; 
And while history’s page recalls 
its glory and renown, 
I would gaze on Geneva’s walls 
When the evening sun goes down. 


AGE. 

| Oh ! many a toilsome day, 

And many a weary night, 

| Must come, and pass away. 

Before that glorious sight ! 

And when thou hast seen thy fill 

Of nations and of men, 

When time thou hast learn’d to kill 
By constant change—what then? 


YOUTH. 
I shall know a thousand things 

That schools could never have taught ; 
As the lark that soars and sings 

Is too wise to be snared and caughit. 
All the wonders I shall seek 

For which other bosoms burn ; 
And when I choose to speak, 

My friends shall listen, and learn. 

AGE, 

Tis not the sight that please 

The observer's curious eyes ; 
It is not what he sees 

That makes the traveller wise : 
He may pass from door to door, 

From land to land may roam, 
But he must still be poor 

Who brings no wisdom home. 


DR. ARNOLD’S HISTORY OF ROME. 

In this volume of Dr. Arnold's History of Rome, the man is before us, not 
egotistically, but heartily. His warm and genial nature rejoices at any act of 
virtue or heroism, and rises m arms against the tyranny of rulers; his humanity 
denounces the atrocities of ancient warfare ; he carries the reader over the 
ground of the campaign, as if he were his scholar and companion ; whilst per- 
vading all, is a primitive, almost a homely simplicity and manliness of charac- 


ter, which indicates that Dr. Amold’s successful attempt to narrate the “ legends 


and stories of the first three centuries of Rome in a more antiquated style,’ 
was not so wuch imitative as native to the character of the man. ‘There is an 
Homeric roughness and vigour about him, as if he were a legendary poct pour- 
ing out the knowledge he had gathered, rather than a common historian arrang- 
ing the results of his “research.”’ Yet, notwithstanding this unaffected sim- 
plicity of the heart, there is nothing approaching credulity or weakness in the 
head. The acumen of the eritic 1s applied to a searching investigation of every 
{statement in his authorities, the judgment of the philosopher to a true apprecia- 
ition of the character and conduct of men. ‘Thus, the personal leanings of the 
|writer, like those probably of most other persons. are in favour of Hannibal ; 
jarouud whose memory misfortune has cast a halo, which covers his unjustifiable 
commencement of the war and all its subsequent miseries. But this individual 
liking is not allowed an influence in the following masterly estimate of the bel- 
ligerents and the rationale of the results. 
HANNIBAL AND ROME. 

Twice in history has there been witnessed the struggle of the highest indivi- 
dual genius against the resources and institutions of a great nation; and in 
both cases the nation has been victorious. For seventeen years Hannibal strove 


||against Rome ; for sixteen years Napoleon Buonaparte strove against England : 


the etforts of the first ended in Zama, those of the second in Waterloo. 

True it is, as Polybius has said, that Hannibal was supported by the zealous 
exertions of Carthage ; and the strength of the opposition to his policy has been 
But the zeal of his country 


Never did great megf more show themselves the —_ 
‘spirit of a nation than Hamilear, and Hasdrubal, and Hannibal, during a peri 

lof nearly fifty years, approved themselves to be to Carthage. It is not then 
merely through our ignorance of the internal state of Carthage that Hannibal 
stands so prominent in all our conceptions of the second Punic war: he was 
|really its noving and directing power ; and the energy of his country was buta 
\light reflected from his own. History therefore gathers itself into his single 
/person : in that vast tempest, which from North and South, from the West and 
he East, broke upon Italy, we see nothing but Hannibal. 

But if Hannibal s genius may be likened to the Homeric god, who in his ha- 
tred of the Trojans rises from the deep to rally the famting Greeks and to Jead 
them against the enemy, so the calm courage with which Hector met his more 
than human adversary in his country’s cause, is no unworthy image of the un- 
yielding magnanimity displayed by the aristocracy of Rome. As Hannibal ut- 
terly eclipses Carthage, so, on the contrary, Fabius, Marcellus, Claudius Nero, 
teven Scipio himself, are as nothing when compared to the spirit, and wisdom, 
and power of Rome. The Senate, which voted its thanks to its political enemy 
Varro, after his disastrous defeat, ‘because he had not despaired of the Com- 
monwealth,’’ and which disdained either to solicit, or to reprove, or to threaten, 
or in any way to notice the twelve colonies which had refused their accustomed 
supplies of men for the army, is far more to be honoured than the conqueror of 
Zama. This we should the more carefully bear in mind, because our tendency 
is to admire individual greatness far more than national; and as no single Re- 
man will bear comparison with Hannibal, we are apt to murmur at the event of 
the contest, and to think that the victory was awarded to the Jeast worthy of the 
combatants. On the contrary, never was the wisdom of God's providence more 
manifest than in the issue of the struggle between Rome and Carthage. It was 
clearly for the good of mankind that Hannibal should be conquered : his triumph 
would have stopped the progress of the world. For great men can only act 

rmanently by forming great nations; and no one man, even though it were 
Hann iba] himself, can in one generation effect such a work. But w the na- 
tion has been merely enkindled for a while by a great man’s spirit, the light 
pasees away with him who communicated it ; and the nation, when he is gone 
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is like a dead body, to which magic power had for a moment given an unnatural, 
life ; when the charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as before. He who) 
‘gtieves over the battle of Zama, should carry on his thoughts to a period thirty, 
years later, when Hannibal must in the course of nature have been dead, and, 
consider how the isolated Pheenician city of Carthage was fitted to receive and, 
to consolidate the civilization of Greece, or by its laws and institutions to bind, 
together barbarians of every race and language into an organized empure, and| 
prepare them for becoming, when that empire was dissolved, the free members| 
of the commonwealth of Christian Europe.” : 

The passage of a river in the presence of an enemy is, according to Napoleon,, 
one of the most delicate and riskful operations of war. The tirst exploit of 
Hannibal after leaving Spain was to cross the Rhone with the Gauls in tront of 
him ; and to cross it not only without loss, but with the total rout of the enemy, 
and their complete destruction as an army. ‘The account affords a good exam- 
ple at once of the general and his historian. 

HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE RHONE. 

We must understand that Hannibal kept his army as far away from the sea. 
as possible, in order to conceal his movements from the Romans : therefore he 
came upon the Rhone, not on the line of the later Roman road from Spain to! 
Italy, which crossed the river at ‘larasco, between Avignon and Arles, bug. a) 
point much higher up, above its confluence with the Durance, and nearly _alf-) 
way, if we can trust Polybius’ reckoning, from the sea to its confluence with the. 
Isere. Here he obtained from the natives on the right bank, by paying a fixed 
price, all their boats and vessels of every description with which they were ac-| 
customed to traffic down the river: they allowed him also to cut timber for the! 
construction of others; and thus in two days he was provided with the means) 
of transporting his army. But finding that the Gauls were assembled on the) 


Eastern bank to oppose his passage, he sent off a detachment of his army by! 
night with native guides, to ascend the right bank, for about two-and-twenty) 
ain and there to cross as they could, where there was no enemy to stop them.) 
The woods which then lined the river supplied this detachment with the means’ 
of constructing barks and rafis enough for the passage ; they took advantage of | 
one of the many islands in this part of the Rhone, to cross where the stream) 
was divided ; and thus they all reached the left bank im safety. There they; 
took up a strong position ; probably one of those strange masses of rock whieh) 
rise here and there with steep cliffy sides, like islands, out of the vast pla, and 
rested for four-and-twenty hours after their exertions in the march and the pas-| 
sage of the river. | 
Hannibal allowed eight-and-forty hours to pass from the time when the de- 
tachment left his camp ; and then, on the morning of the fifth day after his ar- 
rival on the Rhone, he made his preparations for the passage of his main army.| 
The mighty stream of the river, fed by the snows of the high Alps; is swelled’ 
rather than diminished by the heats of summer; so that, although 
was that when the Southern rivers are generally at their lowest, it was rolling! 
the vast mass of its waters along with a startling fulness and rapidity. The, 
heaviest vessels were therefore placed ou the left, highest up the stream, to form! 
something of a breakwater for the smaller craft crossimg below ; the small boats 
held the flower of the light-armed foot, while the cavalry were in the larger 
vessels, most of the horses being towed astern swimming, and a single soldier’ 
holding three or four together by their bridles. Every thing was ready, and the 
Gauls on the opposite side had poured out of their camp, and lined the bank in 
scattered groups at the most accessible points, thinking that thei task of stop- 
ping the enemy s landing would be easily accomplished. At leugth Hannibal's, 
eye observed a column of smoke rising on the further shore, above or on the 
night of the barbarians. ‘This was the concerted signal which assured him of, 


the season’! 


\period had been tribunes, ediles, or questors ; and thirdly, all those who could 
show in their houses spoils: won in battle from an enemy, or who had received 
ithe wreath of oak for saving the life of a citizen inbattle. In this manner, one 
hundred and seventy-seven new senators were placed on the roll ; the new mem- 
jbers thus forming a large majority of the whole number of the Senate, which 
amounted only to three hundred. This being done forthwith, the Dictator, as 
he stood in the rostra, resigned his office, disinissed his lictors, and went down 
into the forum a private man. ‘There he purposely lingered amidst the crowd, 
lest the people should leave their business to follow him home : but their admi- 
jration was not cooled by this delay, and when he withdrew at the usual hour the 
\whole people attended him to his house.” 

| The general cause of Haunibal’s failure has been unfolded by Dr. Arnold in 
‘a passage already quoted : it was the struggle of an individual genius against a 
jnation, and the indomitable will possessed by the people enabled the nation to 
jtriumph at last; which, besides the instance of Napoleon and Great Britain, 
'has been seen upon a smaller scale in Venetian and Dutch history. In a mili- 
tary sense, Dr. Arnold attributes the failure to Hanunibal’s want of artillery. He 
was compelled to leave the fortified places throughout the country in the hands 
of the enemy, as he could only hope to carry thein by blockade. “ When Canne 
had taught the Komans to avoid pitched battles in the open field,” says Dr. Ar- 
nold, ‘the war became necessarily a series of sieges ; where Hannibal's strong- 
est arm, his cavalry, could render little service, while his infantry was in quality 
not more than equal tothe enemy, and his artillery was decidedly inferior” : 
and the historian is induced to think that Hannibal should have striven to supply 
the deficiency. Yet, when we consider the number of places to be carried, the 
superior advantages possessed by the besieged under the ancient system of war- 
fare, the risks a besieging army inust always run with an enemy, as was the case 


|jwith the Romans, namerically superior m the field, and the loss of life at which 


every resolutely-defended place must be gotten possession of, (for the machinery 
jof ancient war could scarcely operate beyond the vuter walls, so that every gar- 
rison must be stormed,) we may perhaps conclude that artillery would have been 
useless—that the army, recruited from a distance, must have been destroyed be- 
fore the towns of Latium proper had been carried, even could it have been fed 
while the sieges were prosecuted. The principle indicated by Dr. Arnold's eri- 
ticism is no doubt sound—that no country can be conquered which is full of 
strung positions, whether fortresses or fastnesses, 1f the defenders will hold them 
\to the last, and either “doordie.“’ Hannibal failed, not from want of artillery, 
lor he would doubtless have procured it, but because success under the cireum- 
jstances was unpossible, when the allied towns, contrary to bis expectations, re- 
jmained faithful to the Romans. A similar principle, a» we mdicated in our no- 
jtice of the Wellington Despatches, was illustrated in Spain; though the Spa- 
niards, according to the Duke, were not altogether hke ancient Romans, and Na- 
leon had more available means of men and materiel, even to the last, than 
annibal ever possessed. 


| JOHNIE FAA.—A TRUE STORY OF SCOTLAND, 
} BY MISS SKELTON. 

In all the realm of Scotland, there was none so fair as Jean Hamilton, the 
daughter of the Earl of Haddington, and she was beloved by the fairest and the 
bravest kmght that ever rode at tilt ortourney. But how seldom doth true 
jlove run smooth ; and how many hearts bleed and break benewth the tcrment of 
loutraged and wronged affections ! And so it was with Jean and her lover; for 
'wron came between them—wrong that led to crime and death. 
| “ Now, my daughter—my daughter Jean,” said the stout Earl of Hadding- 


|ton, “think no more of this young knight, Sir John Faa, of Dunbar, tor I have 


the arrival of his detachment ; and he mstantly ordered his men to embark, and chosen for thee a fitter mate—one meeter for au earl’s daughter—so rich in gold 


to push across with all possible speed. 
stream, cheering each other to the work ; while behind them were their friends, 
cheering them also from the bank ; and before them were the Gauls, singing) 
their war-songs, and calling them to come on with tones and gestures of defiance. 
But on a sudden a mass of fire was seen on the rear of the barbarians; the! 


They pulled vigorously against the rapid//and Jands as thou art, thou must wed the Earl of Cassilis, and think no more of 


Johnie Faa.”’ 

“But ob, my father'” said the Lady Jean, “J cannot break my troth to 
Johnie—I cannot forget my love—I cannot wed this Earl of Cassis. I will 
wed my own knight—Johnie Faa; and ay gold and my lands will be sufficient 


Gauls on the bank looked behind, and began to turn away from the river; and for both ” 


presently the bright arms and white linen coats of the African and Spanish sol-|| 
diers appeared above the bank, breaking in upon the disorderly line of the Gauls.|! 


Hannibal himself, who was with the party crossing the river, leaped on shore) 
among the first, and forming his men as fast as they landed, led them instantly, 
to the charge. But the Gauls, confused and bewildered, made little resistance ;) 
they fled in utter rout ; whilst Hannival, not losmg a moment, sent back his ves-| 
sels and boats for a fresh detachment of his army ; and before night his whole 
force, with the exception of his elephants, was saiely established cn the Eastern 
side of the Rhone.” 

As a specimen of Dr. Arnold's narration of civil events, we take the filling’ 
up of the vacancies in the Senate, created by the slaughters of Canne and the) 


other victories of Hannibal; one of the greatest exercises of authority over a’) 


state ever intrusted to a single man, and by far the most nobly fulfilled. 


THE DICTATOR M. FABIUS BUTEO. j 


Sore was the contest between love and duty in the heart of Jean Hamilton, 
sad were her words, and many were her prayers that she might be spared this 
cruel fate ; but ‘twas all in vain. The father aud the daughter parted in anger 
~2 in tears ; but the tears were poured unheeded, and they robbed her heart of 
its love. 

There was never a wedding so gay im appearance as that of Jean Hamilton 
and the Earl of Cassilis. All that wealth could buy was there—all the beauty 
of Edinburgh was gathered to the marriage ; but there was none to equal that 
of Jean ; though pale as the white roses in her hair, she moved among them all. 

The Earl of Cassilis was the sixth of his title, and come of a good old stock. 
He was a stern covenanter, severe in aspect, plain and short in speech; there 
‘was nought to win a lady’s love in him. But he had broad lands, as well as 
jnoble name, and pure descent; and as he was himself but a new-made lord, 
‘and he thought to raise his family by this great connexion. Cassilis had lands, 


During the interval from active warfare afforded by the winter, the Romans and name, and pure descent, and noble blood—but he wauted gold ; and Had- 
took measures for filling up the numerous vacancies, which the lapse of five’ |dington gave his daughter a rich dower, so that all parties were satistied,—save 
ears, and so many disastrous battles, had made in the numbers of the Senate.' the poor weeping bride, and the gallant knight, Sir John Faa, of Dunbar, who, 


he natural course would have been to elect Censors, to whom the duty of mak-| 
ing out the roll of the Senate properly belonged ; but the vacancies were so, 
many, and the Censor’s power in admitting new citizens and degrading old, 


though thus deserted, forgot not his ladye-love, and thought but to regain her. 
Poor Jean went to her canine home, where for three long years they lived 


jin peace and quietness ; for though there could be no love on her side, yet she 


ones was so enormous, that the Senate feared, it seems, to trust to the result of| became, in course of time, attached to him and his good qualities—his honest 


an ordinary election; and resolved that the Censor’s business shorld be per-| 
formed by the oldest man, in point of standing, of all those who had already, 
been Censors, and that he should be appointed Dictator for this especial duty, 
although there was one Dictator already for the conduct of the war. The per- 
son thus selected was M. Fabius Buteo, who had been Censor six-and-twenty 

years before, at the end of the first Punic war, and who had more recently been’ 
the chief of the embassy sent to declare war on Carthage after the destruction 
of —— _ That his appointment might want no legal formality, C. Varro,|| 
the only surviving Consul, was sent for home from Apulia to nominate him ; the 

Senate irtending to detain Varro in Rome till he 

comitia for the election of the next year’s istrates, 
usual, took place at midnight ; and on the following momi 
in the foruin with his four-and-twenty lictors, and ascended the rostra to address | 
the people. Invested with absolute power for six months, and especially charged | 
with no less a task than the formation, at his discretion, of that t council 
which p the supreme government of the Commonwealth, the noble old) 
man neither shrunk weakly from so heavy a burden, nor ambitiously abused so! 
vast an authority. He told the people that he would not strike off the name of 
a single senator fiom the list of the Senate, and that, in filling up the vacancies, | 
he would proceed by a defined rule ; that he would first add all those who had. 


ould have presided at the 
The nomination, as. 
M. Fabius appeared | 


heart—his strong mind—his rectitude of principle—his love of truth and ngat— 
his high honour—his umblemished faith—such qualities excited her admiration, 
and commanded her esteein, but they could not force a warmer sentiment ; and 
though repressing her true feelings with all her strength, yet they rose ever in 
her heart, pleading with ceaseless yearning for her lost tirst love. Three years 
passed, and three fair children, during that period, bloowed around the hearth 
of Lord and Lady Cassilis—three little lovely daughters, like rose-buds m their 
beauty and their similarity of appearance—each the imaye vf its lovely mother. 

Jean Hamilton began to feel what happiness was; her affection turned itself 
to these fair creatures, and on these she placed her hope; sighing only some- 
times, as she gazed on their young faces, and thought, while she twined her 
fingers amid their golden tresses, and looked into ther blue eyes, of him who, 
in all her early dreams of bliss, had been the chosen husband of her heart—the 


sharer of her future life and love. 

The Earl of Cassilis is gone to the chase—for three days will he hunt the 
deer in te Reese by Toemanems and his lady remains at home to tend her 
infants, and to sing to her soft lute those witching strains which al] so loved to 
hear—they were so wild, so sweet, so sad! The earl is gone to the hunting, 
with a gallant train of knights, and squires, and and hinds, and hunts- 
men; with hound, and horse, and -trained fi ; with arrows, knife, and 


held curule offices within the last five years without having been aduutted as yet 
mto the Senate ; that in the second piace he would take afl who within the same 


. The ant train; thejr vests were Kendal green; their 
The wind swept freely through the sunliy 
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trees—swept through the bright locks of youth—over the stern brow of man- || ‘se ; ' y 
¢ the silver hair of age, for all were gathered to the chase, young and upon the gipsies and their troop; and there, indeed, was Lady Jean, with her 


hood—ami 


DeEceMBER 16, 


Not long—not far did they ride. Where the ford crosses Doon, they came 


old, and knight and noble, went forth with Cassilis and his dogs to hunt the; igreen kirtle above her snow-white robe, and a golden net holding back her gold- 


deer in the woods of Tynringham. 

The third day of the chase arose—the third sun shone over that gay assem-| 
blage, now loaded with spoil ; their white plumes somewhat draggled and de-) 
faced by their chase through tangled copsewood, and beneath low bending trees ;, 
their vests of Kendal green all stained with the blood of the quarry ;—the same, 
sun found the Lady Jean alone within her bower. 

She dressed herself in snow-white robes, and. bound her hair with pearl—her’ 
hair was long and golden, and the pearl became it bravely ; her waist was. 
clasped with shining gold, and pearls were in the clasps ; and every finger white 
and taper was decked with golden rings. She dressed her children in snow- 
white robes, and curled and combed their yellow tresses ; her youngest babe 
lay sleeping in the cradle, she took the others to her side, and told them merry 
tales, or sang them mournful songs, to while away the time while waiting for 
heir father. 

A sound was heard approaching the house—a sound of many voices, loud 
laughs, and snatches of song ; the trampling of feet—the clang of iron heels— 
the murmurs and the mingled noises of a crowd drawing near to the tower of 
Cassilis. The lady and her children went to the window, to see what company 
was approaching. Through the long avenue came a merry troop of gipsies, 
their brown faces glowing in the sunlight. Up the long avenue they came, and 
on to the broad green lawn, and beneath the huge plane tree they gathered ; 
they were many in number, men and women and children, singing and shonting, | 
and wap. with a hundred uncouth pranks and gestures. There were many) 
bonny maidens among them, with jet black hair, white glancing teeth, and, 
witching smiles ; the dark locks braided with gay kerchiefs, scarlet, blue, and} 
gold ; the white teeth shewing with double brilliancy between lips rosy red— 
the smiles playing over cheeks whose soft deep brown was suffused with richest, 
crimson. ‘There were many fine young men with the same complexion—the! 
same black hanging locks—the same bright cunning smile—the same eyes, so 
lustrous, so magnificently dark, so full of an almost preternatural light, glowing! 
like fiery coals. ‘Then there were aged creatures, bending beneath years and| 
hardships, but still shewing the untameable spirit of their race. And there were. 
little children, some young as the lady’s own sleeping babe. 

One among the gipsies walked silent and aloof, a head taller than the rest, 
with a firm martial step, and broad make of figure differing from the peculiar, 
characteristics of the tribe. But the lady did but look once, then turned her, 
careless eyes away. The visits of the gipsies to the ‘Tower were too common) 
to excite her surprise, or to occasion any interest in her mind. 

The lady continued her previous occupatiou, amusing and quieting her child-, 
ren ; but ere many minutes had elapsed, her old Seneschal entered the room | 
saying that one of the gipsies prayed earnestly to speak with her. ‘The lady} 
hesitated ; it was not her wont to see strangers in the absence of her lord. But! 
the Seneschal spoke so of the earnest manner of the gipsy—his gentle tongue, 
and humble entreaties for admittance, that she consented that he should be! 
ushered into her presence. He came! The Seneschal opened the door for his 
entrance, then closed it behind him. ‘The lady and the gipsy, saving the pre-| 


sence of her infants, were alone ; he ascertained this ere he advanced close to 
her, and displacing the cloak that shrouded the lower part of his face, turned) 
upon her the unforgotten features of her first lover—Johnie Faa! 

It was, indeed, her early love! Oh, lost so long—so long unheard of—he) 
had returned at last! o shriek barst from her lips—no cry ; only one low, 
murmur—the murmur of a heart too full for utterance—gave token of all she. 
felt! It was himself! unchanged in all—unchanged in personal beauty, with| 
the same dark, passionate eyes, burning upon her own—the same proud, melan- 
choly countenance—the lips, speaking even when silent—the earnest, honest) 
expression—heart and soul breathing forth upon that face, unchanged in mind, 
and —. as his present daring—his present attempt, after long years of absence! 
—of desertion—of wrong—too plainly proved. 

They did but gaze one moment—then rushed into each o ler’s arms. 

Poor hearts—so rudely, parted! ‘True hearts—true though so much despair, 
cling closely while ye may ; beat—beat together ;—beat with your vain delight ! 
Ah, would that upon this moment ye might break! It was a moment of de- 
light—of joy unspeakable ; there was no alloying feeling mingling with that rap- 
ture. All but the bliss of meeting was forgotten ; forgotten was the past an- 

ish—the insurmountable gulf between them—the agony behind—the agony 
Tiieb--the coming and the gone-by despair. Only that moment then dwelt 
with them—all else to them was nothing. 

The lady raises her head, only to gaze up into his face ; silent from emotion, 
and yet too blest for tears. His lips move, but no words issue thence ; delight 
hath made him duinb. The children, playing at their feet, look with uncon- 
scious wonder on the stranger—half fearful, ignerant of wrong, yet thinking of 
their father. ‘The lady meets their inquiring eyes—she partly withdraws herself, 
from the grasp of her lover. 

Ah, wherefore didst thou come 

Long silence follows. Again, one long embrace—heart, soul, and spirit meet- 
ing at the touch. 

Oh, a first love is a hard bond to break ; and, oh, though she may seem weak 
and guilty through all that is to come, yet think what she has suffered—think 
what her fate hath been—think of the mighty passion suppressed so long, now 
finding outlet—think of the heart, so long held silent, now in that mute eloquence! 
finding,speech—thing of the long uncoimpanioned years during which those souls 
have yearned for their predestined mates, that yearning at last satisfied, the 
kindred spirits met—think of all this, of all love is, of all it endures, inflicts, 
teaches—think of all this, and judge her gently ' 

The Earl of Cassilis returns from the hunting ; the earl, his knights, and his 
squires, groom, hind and huntsman, wearied dog and wearied horse. The earl 
rides swiftly forward ; wearied dog and wearied horse, groom, and hind, and 
huntsman, lag slowly home. ‘The earl alights at his gate; his servants meet 
him at the door, with downcast looks they hold his bridle ; they lead his steed 
to stall. ‘The earl is a proud man, and seldom holdeth converse with inferiors ; 
he asks no questions, but passes through them all, and climbs the stately stairs. 
Why is his babe crying in its cradle’ He starts as he listens to its feeble wail ! 
Why are his infants, subdued and silent, watching by that lonely cradle? The 
earl strides up the room—his children spring into his arms—his crying babe 
smiles as he nods his tall plume above its rest. But where is his wife !—where| 
is their mother !—where is Lady Jean’ 

He asks his children, and all they say is—‘ She is gone!” He turns for in- 
formation to the domestics ; they stammer forth the truth—the Lady Jean is 
gone with the gipsy train, away with Johnie Faa ! 

The ear] was a man of few words ; short answer made he. But he put his 
children from him, and he left the room. He called his train of squires around 


‘len hair; the pearls were gone—the shining clasps were gone—the rings from 


off her fingers were bright upon those of the gipsy-yirls—the ring that wedded 
her to her proud earl was worn by Johnie Faa. Hand in hand with Johnie Faa, 
and heart to heart, the lady passed along. She thinks of nothing but her love. 
Her very children are for the time forgotten—all ties of habitual affection—all 
pride—all honour—al!l womanly shame—all self respect—the purity of her un- 
blemished name—the sanctity of the marriage-vow—every thing hath passed 
before the overwhelming torrent of this re-awakened passion—so intense, so de- 
solating! Desolating, indeed, it was, bringing ruin and death alike to the inno- 
cent and the guilty ; for the vengeance was swift as terrible ; and for those few 
rapturous moments came a retribution upon all connected with the actions of 
that day, dreadful in its prompt avenging. 

The Earl of Cassilis was attended by so strong a band, that resistance was 
out of the question. The whole of the gipsy troop were taken prisoners. Johnie 
Faa defended bravely himself and his lady-love ; but all in vain. They were 
made captive, and conveyed back to the ‘Tower of Cassilis. 

Never a word spake the earl on their homeward ride ; nor did the Lady Jean 
say aught to him—she knew his disposition well—prayers and pleading would 
have been in vain ; what he had resolved, that would he do. ut she turned 
her head ever back towards where her lover caine, his hands bound tightly be- 
hind him, led by two of the earl’s retainers, and with his dark eyes fixed upon 
her form. She heeded not the presence of her husband, but continued to cheer 
her knight by affectionate words and gestures—the tears rolling down her cheeks 
as she spoke, her sobs of anguish and despair rendering almost inarticulate what 
she strove to say. 

Reaching the tower, the earl selected fifteen of the youngest and handsomest 
among the gipsy men, and these, with Sir John Faa, were placed beneath the 
great plane tree in front of the house ; the rest he dismissed with blows and 
stripes. They fled in terror, howling and lamenting ; the laughing, merry 
maidens weeping ; the old men, the women, the children, all alike feeling that 
some terrible consummation was about to involve their friends, their lovers, 
their fathers, their companions, in common doom. But they did not dare to ask 
for mercy ; they knew too woll the stern earl’s temper—all turned in sadness 
and despair away. 

The earl bid that the fifteen should, one by one, be hung upon the plane tree, 
and that, last of all, Sir John Faa should suffer the same fate. ‘Then, with 
strong arm, he led his lady into the castle, spite of her wild entreaties to be al- 


,|lowed to perish with her lover—spite of her loud shrieking farewells ! 


Johnie Faa echoed her farewells, but in firmer tones, mingled with heart-spok- 
en blessings and prayers for her happiness. He reiterated a thousand times 
bis expressions of undying love and worship—his thanks for the return she had 
made ethos acknowledgment of her affection. ‘These two lovers, thus on 


||the brink of separation—of death—of unknown agony, thought only of each 


other, and their love! ‘To them the future seemed nothing, as the past must 
soon be ; and all that was to come, and all their weight of guilt, and all fear of 
punishment in this world, or in the next, were lost in the absorbing sorrow of 
that parting. 

The lady was dragged into the castle—the rope was around the neck of the 
first of the poor gipsies who was thus to die for the fault of others, when a 
voice, at the window of the tower facing the plane tree, was heard to ex 
claim— 

“ Yes, thou shalt see it all—see all the misery thy crime causeth—suffer as 
these suffer ; think of the condemnation thou hast given these, then live to re- 


!” 


All looked towards the window ; there were the countess and the earl. 

One by one, the gipsies were givento their death—one by one they swung 
upon the great plane tree. ‘The countess strove to flee from the sight, but her 
lord held her fast ; and all he said was, ever and anon— 

** See, crue] woman !—see, what thou hast done !”’ 

‘The countess writhed and struggled to be free ; but strove in vain. She 
strove to shroud her eyes, and shut out the dreadful spectacle, but could not 
prevent herself from looking ; every tine that she opened them, she closed them 
instantly again with a fearful shriek ; for every time some face was turned to- 
wards her own, distorted in the death-agony. At last came Johnie Faa ! then 
the earl, leaning from the window, shouted, “* Brmg him nigh beneath, that my 
lady may look upon her lover.” 

‘They followed the earl’s words ; then the countess leaned forwards from the 


casement, her long hair streaming down; she reached her arms towards her 


love—she called wildly upon his name! He could not raise those fettered 
hands ; but he answered her with tender speeches. Calm, proud, self-possess- 
ed, with no emotion visible upon that splendid countenance—save an unquench- 
able love for herself—save pity forher sorrow, he gazed upwards to her 
face. Then, murmuring a few passionate farewells, he turned towards the gal- 
lows-tree. 

The shrieks of the unhappy lady made every cheek grow pale, save that of 
her stern husband, and her dying lover ; these possessed a constancy which 
nothing could daunt ; these shewed no fear, and no remorse. 

What a terrible scene !—that miserable woman !—that dying man !—that 
stern husband, suffering so deeply !—inflicting so much! And those dead, 
ghastly witnesses, swinging slowly fromthe fatal tree ! 

This is not all. ‘The lady lived long—lived in solitude and disgrace. She 
never saw more the children she had deserted—the husband she had injured. 
Through long—long miserable years she lingered, enduring the agony of a re- 
membrance words could not depict—or the heart can scarce imagine. 

Her husband built in her prison-house of Maybole, a state!y oaken staircase, 
lighted by a noble window, rich with elaborate carving, and flowing with a 
thousand hues—the stained glass is crimson, purple, azure. nd this win- 
dow, sixteen effigies of carved wood represent the gipsies, and her lover Johnie 
Faa—the last somewhat larger than the rest, and faithfully shewing the 
beauty of the melancholy countenance—the earnest, honest expression of the 
large dark eyes. 

On these the suniight falls through the crimson and the purple panes, givi 
them life-like hues. On these she gazes, with eyes tears could not blind an 
at last, with these terrible memories for ever round her, she closes those eyes on 
earth, and passes to her grave. 


ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
Notes of a Series of Lectures delivered before the Under-graduates of Co- 
lumbia College, New-York, by Charles Anthon, LL.D.—[ Concluded. } 
Grecian Literature is divided into the following ages. The Fabulous, from 


him—fresh steeds are brought—wet, weary, chase-stained as they are, they| the earliest time to the capture of Troy. The Poetic from the fall of Troy 
to 


mount and ride awav—they mount and ride in pursuit. 


the archonship of Solon. The Athenian, from the time of Solon to thato 
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Alexander. The Alexandrian from the period of that. monarch to the ‘fall of 
inth, The Roman from the fall of Corinth to the removal of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople. The Byzantine from the establishment of the East- 
ern empire to its fall. 
ALEXANDRIAN AGE. 

The Alexandrian age takes its name from the city of Alexandria, where let- 
ters revived after having been nearly extinguished by the wars of Alexander's 
successors. It commenced under the patronage of the first Ptolemies, but 
Grecian literature had lost by this time much of its originality, and even the 
language itself had begun todecline. ‘The purest period of the language and 
literature of Greece was the Athenian age from Solon to Alexander. The prin- 
cipal feature in the Alexandrian age was the establishment of literary canons 
containing the best writers in each department of literature, and which were to 
be regarded as authorities in all matters of language. 

PASTORAL POETRY, 

Had its origin in this age. Theocritus, the cliief writer in this branch of} 
composition, was a native of Syracuse, and flourished under Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, passing part of his days in Alexandria and part in Sicily. This poet may 
be said to have carried Bucolic verse to its highest perfection and to be unri- 
valled in native simplicity and grace, although he still shows some marks of a 
decline of pure taste. He wrote in the Doric dialect. Thirty Idylls have de- 
scended to us in his name, and 23 smaller pieces or epigrams. Of these Idylls 
some appear to be fragments of epic poems. ‘Iwo of them are mimes ; se- 
veral belong to lyric poetry, and the remainder are of the Bucolic order. Theo- 
critus is censurable for occasional rusticity and indelicacy. For the latter there 
is no excuse ; the former fault, however, may be defended on the ground that 
the poet wished to convey a faithful picture of country life. Among the Ro- 
man poets Virgil has copied freely from ‘Theocritus, but the Idylls of the latter|' 
may be compared to a gallery of portraits, where every rural figure is distinctly 
drawn ; whereas Virgil wants discrimination of character, and all his pastoral 
beings resemble each other. 
his judicious selection, and hence the name of Eclogues has been given to his 
pastoral poems. 

Theocritus, as has been just remarked, is often coarse and unpleasing, and 
his most beautiful descriptions appear somewhat too crowded. Virgil, on the 
other hand, refines away what is gross, and throws aside what is loaded and 
superfluous. His pastoral characters, however, are too refined. Among the 
Idylls of Theocritus one in particular has excited great attention. It is the 
“ Epithalamium of Helen,” and bears a strong resemblance to the song of Solo- 
mon ; so much so, in fact, that the Greek poet is thought by many to have seen 
a translation of the original mto his native tongue. The correctness of this 
opinion, however, is very doubtful. The poetry of Theocritus is remarkable 
for vivacity and strength of colouring as well as great adherence to nature, and 
the cadence of his verse is extremely musical 


ELEGIAC POETRY. 


Callimachus, the principal writer in this branch of composition, was a native}! 
of Cyrene, and during the earlier part of his life gave instruction in belles-}| 


lettres at Alexandria. 
thenes, and Aristophanes of Byzantium. Being subsequently placed by Ptolemy 
in the Museum, he began from this time to turn his attention to poetic compo- 
sition, and succeeded so well as to be loaded with honours by the monarch, and 
greatly admired by all. 

He is said to have composed 800 pieces, but only a small number have 


reached us, and these present him as a cold poet, wanting energy and enthu-|! 


siasm, and supplying genius by erudition. His elegies were held in high esti- 


mation by the Romans, aud were imitated by Ovid and Propertius, but we have!’ 
only fragments of them remaining. Of his minor pieces, one of the most fa- 


mous was that on the “ Tresses of Berenice,”’ (Queen of Ptolemy 3d), which 
was translated by Catullus [rather an imitation than translation]. Another re- 
markable poem was the ‘Ig, directed against Apollonius of Rhodes, and charg- 
ing him with ingratitude. Callimachus wrote also numerous hymns, of which 
we have six remaining. We have also 74 epigrams that have come down to) 
us. They are regarded among the best of antiquity. He composed also se- 
vera] prose works, which are now lost. 
DIDACTIC POETRY. 

This was much cultivated during the period of which we are speaking, as be- 
ing in accordance with the learned character of the age. 

Arates was one of the most eminent poets in this department. He was born 
at Soli (Pompeiopolis) in Cilicia, and became a great favourite with Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus. Aratus composed an astronomic poem, extitled “ Pacvoueva 
wai Scoonpela,” or “ Appearances and Signs from Jove.” The subject of the 
poem was the courses and influences of the heavenly bodies. It was highly 
esteemed by the ancients, was marked by a correct versification, and en- 
riched with happy episodes, although a little too methodical in its form Ara- 
tus is quoted by St. Paul in his speech before the Areopagus, “for we are his 
offspring.” Quinctilian’s opinion of him is rather unfavourable ; Cicero's the 
reverse. His poem was thrice translated into Latin, by Cicero, Germanicus, 
and Avienus. Of Cicero’s translation we have only some fragments left. Of 
that of Germanicus we have the first 721 verses and the commencement of the 
second part. Virgil is under many obligations to Aratus in different parts 
his Georgics. 

Nicander : Suidas makee him to have been a native of Colophon, but accord- 
ing to Nicander’s own account, he was born at Claros in Ionia. He was a 
poet, physician, and grammarian, and flourished B.C. 140, during the reign of 
Attalus, the first King of Pergamus. The greater part of his poems are lost. 
Cicero cites and praises his poem on “ Husbandry,” entitled “ Tewpycxd,” 


The chief merit of Virgil's imitation consists in), 


Among his pupils were Apollonius of Rhodes, Eratos-|} 


He wrote also ‘‘Metamorphoses,"or ‘Erepovovweva, from which Ovid is thought 
to have taken the first idea of his own poem. Both are entirely lost. Two 
poems, however, of Nicander’s have reached our times; one entitled “‘ The- 
riaca,” and the other “ Alexipharmaca :”’ the first treating of antidotes for the 
bites of venomous animals, the other of antidotes against poisons. Plutarch de- 
nies him the title of poet, while the elder Scaliger praises highly the polish and 
elegance of his verses. Whatever the merits of Nicander may be as a poet, he 
‘certainly ranks very high as a didactic writer; and those who came after him 
and treated of the same topics have done little more than copy his descriptions 
and follow his rules. Nicander appears to have possessed very correct views 
of physiology, considering the age in which he lived. Accord.ng to him poison 
is most fatal when taken fasting, a remark which implies his acquaintance with 
the fact that the vessels absorb most readily when in an empty state ; and hence 
ww no where reco:nmends bleeding, lest by emptying the vessels the absorption 
of the fluid and its distribution over the system be promoted. 


EPIC POETRY. 

The only epic poet of the Alexandrian age whose work now remains is Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes. He was a native of Alexandria, but was called the Rhodi- 
an, from his having lived « !onz time in the is!and of Rhodes. Apollonius was 
a pupil of Callimachus. He renounced, however, the erudite style of his 
master, and followed in preference the track of Homer. A quarrel arose in 
consequence of this between him and Callimachus, and the enmity continued 
until the death of the latter. Apollonius having read in public his (Homeric) 
poem on the Argonautic expedition, was hissed by the party of his master, and 
through mortification at this treatment, retired to Rhodes, where he taught 
irhetoric, and obtained the rights of citizenship. Under Ptolemy V., however, 
‘he succeeded Eratosthenee as librarian in his native city. Only one of his 
‘poems has reached us, viz., that on the Argonautic expedition, in 4 bks. The 
plan is too historical for poetic composition, neither is there any unity of interest 
‘in the poem, for Jason is not the only hero, and, if he were, his character is not 
sustained to the end The character of Medea is also a miserable failure, and 
lwe see in it passion at variance with female modesty and filial piety. Still 
ithere are in the poem some beautiful descriptions, and it is pure in diction and 
igenerally pleasing in versification. Longinus calls him “dmrwrog ;" and 
(Quinctilian speaks of him as “ equalie medivcritas.” He never, in fact, rises to 
|the sublime nor descends to the vulgar and lowly. 
| Lycophron: it is a very difficult matter to classify this poet, the ancients re- 
‘garding him as a tragic, the moderns as a lyric writer.” He was a native of 
‘Chalcis, in Euboea, and flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus. Lycophron 
jwrote numerous tragedies, but we have ouly the titles of 20 remaining. A 
lsmgle composition of his has come down to our times entitled * Cassandra.” 
lit is a species of monologue. Cassandra predicts to Priam the fall of Troy and 
the various misfortunes of the principal actors in that scene. Although pos- 
sessing no poetic merit, il is nevertheless regarded as a great treasure-house of 
\mythology and history. The poet purposely envelopes his subjects in the 
\deepest obscurity, and hence the poem is called “ rd oxerecvov roiqua.” He 


iresorts to every artifice in order to prevent his bemg clearly understood, never 
lealls any individual by his true naine, but designates him by some circumstance 
lin hie history. Lycophron abounds also in unusual constructions, separates 
'words which ought to be united, forms singular compounds, and frequently in- 
idulges in the boldest metaphors. His poem became on these accouuts a very 
great favourite with the Alexandrian grammarians, who composed numerous 
‘commentaries upon it. We are indebted to Tzetzes, who lived in the 12th 
icentury of our era, for a compilation made from these same commentaries, and 
‘without this aid Lycophron’s poem would be altogether unintelligible. 
PHILOLOGY. 

This age was remarkable also for the mse of philological studies. During 
the previous ages of Grecian literature, grammatical and critical erudition had 
formed no separate branch of knowledge, and studies of this kind may be said 
to have properly commenced only about the 34 century before the Christian 
era. One of the great objects of the early grammarians was to classify the 
ancient writers, and in this way to form what are called literary canons, the 
writers composing which were to be regarded as authorities in their different 
departments of composition. For example, the Epic Canon contained the 
names of Homer, Hesiod, Pisander, Panyasis, and Antimachus. In the Tragic 
Canon we have .¥schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, lon, Achewus, and Agatho, of 
tha first class, and in the second class seven other tragic writers, hence called 
the “tragic pleiades,” Lycopbron closing the list. In all the canons there 
were contained the names of 75 authors, of about 25 of whom we have remains 
at the present day. The two most eminent grammarians of this age were 
Aristophanes of Byzantiam, and Aristarchus. 

Aristophanes was a pupil of Zenodotus, and arranged and commented upon 
the poems of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and others His edition of Homer was 
very famous, though inferior to that of Aristarchus. He was also the inventor 
of accents and marks of punctuation, and was the first compilerof the celebrated 
literary canons, subsequently perfected by Aristarchus. These canons were 
much needed as authorities in language. Books were multiplied, and were 
still multiplying rapidly, and it was no difficult matter to find among this mass 
of productions authorities in defence of the most vicious forms of expression. 


of||Hence the necessity began to be felt of criticism asan art. These same canons 


however also operated injuriously. ‘The degree of importance attached to pro- 
ductions of the first class drove out of circulation many works that were not in- 


deed ranked in this class, but might nevertheless have frequently disputed the 
prize with those productions of which it was composed, for it must be remem- 
bered that in these canons we are eltogether at the mercy of the ancient gram- 

i In this way we have lost no Joubt many valuable works. Only one 


‘from which Virgil borrows in his poem of the same name. 


fragment remains of the productions of Aristephanes. 
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Aristarchus, a pupil of Aristophanes, was the most celebrated critic of all 
antiquity, and his name is even now synonymous with an acute and accom 
plished philologist. He had, of course, numerous pupils, and at one time 
there were at Alexandria and Rome 40 eminent teachers of the critical art who 
had proceeded from his school. He was the author of a new edition of Homer, 
which serves as the basis of our modern text, though somewhat altered by sub- 
sequent grammarians. He divided the Iliad and Odyssey into 24 books or rhap- 


ductions, but we have only at the present day a few grammatical observations 
remaining, which have been preserved by one of the ancient scholiasts. 
ROMAN AGE. 

This age extends from the capture of Corinth B.C. 147, to the establishment 

of the seat of empire at Constantinople, and contains about five centuries. 
SCHOOL OF HISTORY. 

Polybius was a native of Megalopolis, in Arcadia, and was bora B.C. 203. His 
father was pretor of the Achwan republic, and a friend of Philopemen, under 
whom Polybius learned the art of war. Having been sent as a hostage to 
Rome, at the age of 40 years, he remained absent from bis country in conse- 
quence a long period, and became the friend of the younger Scipio and his 
companions inarms. For the purpose of procuring materials for his intended 
history Polybius travelled over a large part of Gaul and Spain, and even made 
some voyages in the Atlantic. He also obtained access, through the friendship; 
of Scipio, to the public records in the Roman capital. During the war which 
ended with the overthrow of the Achwar. league, Polybius was in Africa, being 
present with Scipio at the siege of Carthage. He was subsequently appointed 
Roman commissary for the Peloponnesus, and made himself very popular in 


order, and born in Jerusalem A.D. 37. He joined in early life the sect of the 
Essenes, but becoming soon tired of their ascetic mode of life, he attached him- 
self to the Pharisees. Inhis 26th year he undertook a voyage to Rome, but 
was shipwrecked in the Adriatic and carried to Pateoli. The object of this 
voyage was to obtain the release of certain priests who had been sent to Rome 
by Felix. Josephus managed to ingratiate himself with the empress Poppza, 
obtained the release of his countrymen, and returned home. During all this 
time he had been actively employed in acquiring the Greek language, which 
few of his countrymen could write, and still fewer speak, with any degree of 
correctness. He found on his return the Jews on the point of revolting against 
the Romans, and endeavoured to dissuade them from this step, but was com- 
pelled at last to make a common cause with them, and held several commands 
in their army. He distinguished himself by opposing the attack of Vespasian 
4nd Titus at Jotapata, a town of Judea ; but finally surrendered to Vespasian, 
and gained his favour by predicting that he would, in two years from that time, 
be at the head of the Roman empire, a prophecy which was actually accom- 
plished. He obtained his freedom when this happened, and assumed the pre- 
nomen of Flavius, to indicate that he considered himself a freed man of the em- 
peror’s. On the capture of Jerusalem, Titus offered him any boon he wished to 
ask, and he chose in consequence the sacred books together with the lives of his 
brother and some friends. He spent the remainder of his days in Rome, en- 
joying the favour of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

Josephus wrote at Rome a History of the Jewish war, in Syro-Chaldaic, for 
the use of his own countrymen in the east, and he afterwards translated it into 
Greek for the benefit of the western Jews and Romans. Both King Agrippa 
and Titus bore testimony to its accuracy, and the latter ordered it to be placed 


the discharge of this office. He died at the age of 82. 
Polybius’ great work was a general history, in 40 books. It embraced ay 

period of 53 years, from the 2d Punic war to the reduction of Macedonia be- 
neath the Roman sway and its formation into a province. His object was to! 
show that the Romans did not attain to their great power by blind fatality. He 
developes, on the contrary, the various causes which led to this result. Neither, 
does he confine himself to Roman events, but takes in all contemporancous) 
history. 

We have only the first five books entire, and then fragments of the rest as far, 
as the 17th, and, of the other books after those, merely what is found in two, 
meagre abridgements, made by order of Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the 
10th century. The part that is lost embraced events of which the historian) 
himself was an eye-witness, and this loss therefore must be regarded as ~~ 
parable, although Livy made frequent use of this portion of the work. A pe-! 
culiar feature in the history of Polybius is his not merely relating events but! 
giving their causes, together with attendant circumstances. His object was to! 
form the judgment of his reader and fit him for the administration of public af-| 
fairs. Hence the title of the work, “ loropia Ipayyuarixy.” As a writer Poly-; 
bius displays great impartiality and good sense, and a very accurate knowledge! 
of military affairs. His style, however, is not pure. The genuine Attic had, 
long since passed away, and Polybius wrote in the new dialect which arose 
after the death of Alexander. <A long residence out of his native country had) 
affected his Greek and he mingles with it in consequence occasional Latinisms. | 

Diodorus Siculus was, as his name implies, of Sicilian origin. After having) 
travelled much in early life he finally established himself at Rome where he! 
published his history, under the title of loropixn,”’ or Historical, 
Library.”’ It was in 40 books, and occupied 30 years of his life. The period, 
which it embraced was 1100 years, from the earliest times to about 60 B.C.) 
Only a small part of this work remains. We have from the first to the fifth 
book, and then from the 11th to the 20th, both inclusive. and after this, frag- 
ments of the other books. Diodorus possesses one great superiority over most 
of the ancient historians in indicating the order of time. Still, however, his 
chronology presents many difficulties from his arranging his narrative in accord- 
ance with the Roman calendar and consular Fasts. His style is clear and easy, 
and marked by no affectation, though sometimes careless and diffuse, and 
wanting connection and order. He does not possess the art of setting forth 
facts in luminous arrangement, but he ranks very highly for sound judgment 
and impartiality. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus came to Rome at the close of the civil wars, and 
spent 22 years in that capital. He employed this period in acquiring the Latin 
language and collecting materials for a work on the early history of the Roman 
state. It consisted of 20 books, and was entitled ‘‘ Paua:xy Apyaiodoyia.”” He 
brought down the work to the period where the history of Polybius commenced, 
and his object was to present the Romans in a favourable light to the Greeks, 
not as the descendants of a band of robbers, but as of kindred origin with the 
people. We have only at the present day the first 11 books, and some frag- 
ments of the remaining nine. The production is of great importance for the 
study of Roman antiquities. ‘The author enters into details about the Roman 
constitution and the internal affairs of the republic, which we do not find else- 
where, and we would have of course a very imperfect notion of these matters 
without his help. Dionysius displays considerable acumen and discernment, 
though deserving of censure for recounting the fables connected with the origin 
of the Romans, as ifthey had been historical facts. His style is modelled after 
that of Polybius, and, as may be expected, is not marked by classic purity. His 
harangues also are tedious and of too frequent occurrence. Among his other 
works may be named a treatise, Ilepi on the Ar. 
rangement of Words ;” and anvther entitled “ Pyropiay,” Art 

Rhetoric.” This latter work is very corrupt, and very probably was not writ- 
ten by him. {t appears, in fact, to be a mete canto from various i 
writers. 


in the public library. It was translated into Latin by Cassiodorus in the 5th 
century. His other great work is on the Antiquities of the Jews, and gives 


| 


(Greeks and Romans, and in order to effect this he allows himself an unpardon- 


their history from the earliest times down to the reign of Nero. The object of 
Josephus in composing this work was to make his nation better known to the 


able license by removing from his narrative much of what the religion of the 
Jews deemed most worthy of veneration. He did this in order not to shock 
the prejudices of the Greeks and Romans. Josephus, in a word, treats the 
books of the Old Testament as if they were mere human compositions. Still 
his antiquities are extremely interesting, and fill up avoid between the last 
books of the Olf”"Testament and the beginning of the New. The celebrated 
passage which occurs in this work relative to our Saviour is now deemed spu- 
rious, it being more natural to suppose that Josephus would have kept silence 
respecting our Saviour, not being able to say any thing evil of him, and not 
wishing to say any good. 

Arrian was a native of Nicomedia, and flourished in the 2d century under 
Hadrian and the Antonines. He obtained the rights of Roman citizenship, was 
patronized by the emperor Hadrian, and made prefect of Cappadocia. Arrian 
distinguished himself by his military movements against the Massagete, and, 
like Xenophon, with whom he is often compared, united military talents with 
literary taste. He was advanced eventually to the senatoria! and consular dig- 
nities. Arrian composed numerous historical writings, of which only two, with 
some fragments of others, remain. The first of these is a History of the Ex- 
pedition of Alexander, sometimes called the Second Anabasis. It is compiled 
from histories of the expedition written by Ptolemy Lagus, and Aristobulus. 
Arrian possessed a much sounder judgment than Quintus Curtius, and indulged 
far less in the marvellous. In this work is added a “ Book on the Affairs of 
India,” in which he pursues the history of Alexander, but it is not deemed of 
equal authenticity with the previous production. Arrian composed also a 
“ Periplus of the Euxine Sea,” written by him while prefect of Cappadocia, 
and also a Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, the authenticity of which, however, 
is extremely doubtful. We have likewise from his pen an “ Eucheiridian,” 
an excellent moral treatise containing the discourses of Epictetus. 

Dio Cassius was born in Bythynia, A.D. 155. His trae name appears to 
have been Cassius, to which he prefixed Dio, as being descended on the mo- 
ther’s side from Dio Chrysostom. He passed the greater part of his life in pub- 
lic employments, was a senator under Commodus, was highly esteemed by 
Alexander Severus, and appointed by the latter his colleague in the consulship. 
Dio Cassius published a Roman history in 80 books, the fruit of his labours and 
researches for the space of 22 years. This work embraced a period of 983 
years, from the foundation of Rome to A.D. 229. We have first a summary 
of Roman history down to the time of Julius Casar. After this the writer enters 
more into details. From the time of Commodus he becomes very circumstan- 
tial, relating what passed under his own eyes. We have remaining of this work 
fragments of the first 35 books, a part.of the 36th, the succeeding books, to the 
54th inclusive, almost entire ; then the 55th, with numerous lacunz, from the 
55th to the 60th entire, and then from the 61st only fragments There is, how- 
ever, an abridgment from the 38th book to the end, which was made by order 
of the emperor Michal Ducas. The abbreviator was Xiphilis, a writer of the 
llth contury. Dio Cassius takes Polybius for his model, but is by no means 


jequal to him in soundness of views or in just and accurate reasoning. He is 


often deficient in impartiality. His style alsois very unequal. Still the work 
is extremely valuable, filling many lacune in Roman history, and its author is 
our only guide for the events of his time. He manifests, however, too much 
prejudice against the philosophers, and treats the charactor of Cicero with in- 
justice and great severity. 

Herodian flourished during the first part of the 3d century. Few particulars 
of his life are known. His native place, however, is thought to have been 
Alexandria. He is said to have filled several honourable stations and to have 
icommenced his history late in life. His work contains a narrative of the 


Josephus was of Jewish origin, and son of Matthias, one of the Sacerdotal 


|reigns of those emperore under whom he had lived, and whose persons he had 
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approached. His history is divided into 8 books, commencing with the death) 
of Marcus Aurelius and coming down to the accession of the third Gordian, or| 


in other words, from A.D. 180 to 238, a period of 58 years, under 17 princes, 


learried over hill and dale on the surface-leve) of the land, only that the neces- 
sity for easy gradients is greatly diminished, and inasmuch the obligation for 
sunken and raised roads. But it is not to discuss the picturesque, or the con- 
\venience of the cross-country gentlemen, that we give space to an article on the 


who reigned cither successively or conjointly. The work of Herodian is al- ‘atmospheric railway, compiled from the Dublin papers; it is to shew the re- 
most the only chronicle we have of this period, and is distinguished for accuracy | sults of nearly a month’s practical working, and to recount new facts of expe- 
and fidelity. As a writer he displays good sense and some judgment, and his) tience. During a recent visit in August last to Kingstown, the preparation and 


ithe progress of the work were objects to us of great attraction; and we ad- 


style is clear and agreeable. His great fault, however, is his neglect of chro- |mired the spirit, although unable to discover the wisdom, of the projectors, An 


nology and ignorance of geography. 


old tram-road, running f.om Kingstown to Dalkey, appeared to point out the 


Plutarch was a native of Cheronea in Beeotia, born about the end of the reign) ||ine ; the course of this was nearly followed, but at a much lower level, and 
of Claudius, or about the middle of the Ist century. He came to Rome at a'|the cutting, for the most part, was through hard rock, requiring blasting. A 


comparatively early age, but passed only a short time there and spent the re- 


ery little alteration of the train-road seemed wanting for the atmospheric way, 
and yet considerable cost was incurred. We presume that reasons good 


mainder of his days in his native oountry. Plutarch owes his chief celebrity to pufficient can be given in explanation other than the steepness of the eld ia- 


his biographical writings or lives of celebrated Greeks.and Romans. 
These sketches are very interesting, and are full of valuable information. 


cline. The ascent, however, of the new experimental line is considerable ; and 
in other respects, in its short length of a mile and three quarters, it presents 


Still, as a biographer, Plutarch is open to the following objections :—Ist, his||some rather formidable difficulties. Starting from Kingstown, for more than 


characters are all of a piece. He represents them either as completely enslaved 


by some passion or as perfectly virtuous, and no medium characters appear in 
fact in the course of his work. In the next place he entirely neglects the order 


of chronology, and hence his narrative frequently presents only an incoherent 


mass of facts, and leaves but a confused impression onthe mind. On the other 


hand, his lives form a complete treasure of practical philosophy, and are filled 
with sound and useful maxims. They throw, moreover, important light on 
Greek and Roman history, since the author has drawn from many sources which 
are now closed to us. Plutarch is open to the charge of partiality, a desire 
of showing that there was a time when the Greeks were superior to the Romans 
pervades all his writings. His want of acquaintance, moreover, with the Latin 
tongue leads him into numerous errors, and he confesses this ignorance in his 
lives of Demosthenes and Cato. His style, moreover, is not pure, but over- 
loaded with erudition. He wrote numerous other works, among which may be 
named “ Roman Questions,” or researches into certain Roman usages, “ Gre- 
cian Questions,” a work similarin its nature to the preceding one; two Dis- 
courses on the valour of Alexander, the object of which is to show that Alex- 
ander’s success was owing to himself; a work on the Fortune of the Romans, 
ascribing the exploits of that people more to chance than to valour; A Treatise 
on Isis and Osiris, illustrating certain parts of Egyptian mythology. Thus last 


displays great want of crilical skill, though it contains many curious remarks, 


about the mythology of that singular people. The Dissertation on the malig- 
nity of Herodotus is a work of inferior value, while the biography of the ten 
orators is now considered suppos ititious. 

Appian was a native of Alexandria, and flourished at Rome under Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines. He wrote a Roman history originally in 24 
books, embracing the history of the Republic to the time of Augustus. Appi- 
can abandons the synchronistic method, and gives the history of Roman opera- 


tions by countries, as for example, the wars with the Samnites, with the Gauls, 
with Hannibal, &c. We have only fragments remaining of the first 5 books,)) 


while the others in part remain and in part are lost. Of all his history we may 
be said to have 10 books remaining. His work is evidently a compilation, but 
still it is very important to us as having been drawn from sources which no 
longer exist. 
tremely interesting to military readers, although his plan does not show much 
judgment. But setting aside this last circumstance, he is not deficient in critical 
views of his subject nor in sagacity as a writer. The gravest reproach against 
him is his partiality towards the Romans, which makes it necessary therefore, to 
read him with great caution His style is modelled after that of Polybius, 
but he is far inferior to that writer. 

Diogenes Laertius, so called from his native city Laertes in Cilicia, wrote the 
lives of the philosophers in 10 books, a work which is still extant. He lived 
during the reigns of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. Diogenes divides all 
the philosophers of whom he writes into two classes, those of the Ionic and 
those of the Italic school, deriving the first from Anaximander and the second 
from Pythagoras. The first seven books are devoted to the Ionic, she last 
three to the Italic philosophers. This work is one of the most valuable that has 
come down to us from ancient times, in consequence of its containing numereus 
facts and notices as well as passages from works now lost. Diogenes was of 
no particular sect, although he leaned to that of Epicurus. He is extremely 
impartial, but on the other hand credulous and often inexact, and is sometimes 
deficient in critical acumen and judgment. 

Philostratus was a celebrated sophist, and lived towards the end of the 2d 
century. The most famous of his works is his History of Apollonius of Tydna. 
He wrote it at the request of the Empress Julia, the wife of Septimus Severus, 
who had a strong literary taste. Apollonius himself appears to have been a 
great charlatan and wonder-worker. FPhilostratus, however, wishes to make 
him appear a supernatural being, and is thought to have written this work as a 
set off to the Life and miracles of our Saviour. He compiled his history from 
the biographies of three preceding writers, but the work is destitute of any cri- 
tical arrangement, is filled with the most absurd fables, and swarms with geo- 
graphical errors and anachronisms. Still, however, it is valuable for the light 
which it throws upon the Pythagorean philosophy, and the history of the Roman 
emperor after Nero. 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 
Of two evils choose the least: unsightly straight lines and high level em- 
bankments, or curves and undulations with an engine-house at from every three 
to five miles. These latter, however varied in form, must present to the eye a 


The fulness of detail in which he indulges renders his work ex-|) 


jhalf the distance it is a succession of sharp curves, three of which are little 
jmore than 500 feet radius, whilst the ascent to Dalkey in that short distance is 
(71h feet perpendicular. These, we find, are easily overcome in the working ; 
the small portion of the distance which is unaffected by stopping or starting is 
uniformly passed over at a rate exceeding 40 miles per hour, the inclination be- 
jing 1 in 115. The train of six carriages, crammed with passengers, has been 
joccasionally permitted to travel at between 50 and 60 miles per hour ; and on 
one occasion a single carriage was sent at the rate of upwards of 80 miles per 
hour ; and at this speed the re-scaling of the long valve was perfectly effected. 
Several times within the last week the train has been stopped by the brakes 
‘|within 200 yards, the full power of the engine being still applied; and after 
remaining at rest for about half a mmute, a velocity of 35 miles per hour was 
\lobtained within half a mile up the same incline of 1 in 115. This is indeed 


| success, and we think exceeding expectation. 


|| In regard to the distance of the fixed engines from each other, many who 
| have seen the barometer-guage at Kingstown rising from zero to fifteen inches 
||in two minutes, by the action of the air-pump at Dalkey, 1} miles distant, are 
| inclined to assume that they may be placed ten or fifteen miles apart. 

|| The chief hindrance to this increase of distance is the leakage ; or a station- 
ary engine would draw the same load, and at the same velocity, from a distance 
lof six miles, that it would be able to draw from a distance of but one mile. In 
ithe former case, however, the engine must work six times as long to produce 
jthe required vacuum to start the train, and it is manifest that it must also work 
jsix times as long whilst the journey is being performed. The leakage is pro- 
|portionate both to the length of the valve and the time taken to exhaust the 
||pipe of the entire of the air it contains; one portion being withdrawn before the 
\train starts, the remainder during the prosecution of the yourney. From this it 
follows, that if it be required to double the distance between the stationary en- 
igines, their power need only be increased in the proportion that is necessary to 
jovercome the additional leakage ; but that they must be kept at work double 
the time, both in producing the vacuum and in performing the journey. 

| It is considered that in practice a distance of from three to five miles will be 
|found convenient, and that within these limits there is no doubt that if any one 
jengine should meet with an accident, or require repair from ordinary causes 
both its immediate neighbours will be well able to perform the additional work. 
_ From the leakage being proportionate to the time taken to exhaust the pi 
_of the air it contains, it follows, and as a striking result to those conversant with 


[the additional cost at which an increase of speed in a locomotive is attained, 


mae in the atmospheric system “there is little or no economy in working slow- 
| 
Another unexpected result of the atmospheric system is, that no delay takes 
place in the time of performing any given journey by making a moderate num- 
‘ber of stops for a short time each—such, for instance, as are usual on English 
‘railways, when conveying the tails. Because after the train has overcame its 
\vis inertia it will move forward at whatever rate the air in the pipe is bein 
\withdrawn by the pump; and although the motion of the train must be sone | 
‘ed in approaching a station, stopped altogether there for a short time, and again 
jonly slowly resumed, yet all this time the action of the air-pump continues, and 
‘the result is, a greater rarefaction in the pipe, which gives a corresponding in- 
jcreased velocity to the train, until the power and the load mutually counterba- 
lanee each other. 

The relative cost of the construction and of the working of the atmospheric 
jand locomotive systems are given in favour of the former, but especially in the 
jexpense of traffic. It appears that the consumption of steam by the huge sta- 
tionary engine at Dalkey is not greater than that of one of the small locomotive 
pageee moving along the Dublin and Kingstown line at thirty miles an hour ; 
and a calculation has been made to prove that the combustion of five pounds 
weight of coal—cost, one-halfpenny—would, on this system, convey a passen- 
ger from Dublin to Cork—upwards of 150 miles—allowing six passengers and 
carriages to the ton. Be this as it may, one thing is certain, aud a recommen- 
dation for the adoption of the atmospheric system, namely, increased security. 
It is impossible that collision can occur, and next to impossible the going off 
the line. It is chiefly at stations that such accidents may take place, and there 
proper precaution is most easy. ‘There is, however, yet one essential component 
of success to be practically accomplished,—the passing from one tube to the 
other. Hitherto only a distance of a single tube has been in operation ; but in 
a line of miles, numerous tri-milestone breaks must occur; and here we think a 
nicety of adjustment will be requisite. We do not, however, in the least de- 
gree anticipate an insurmountable obstacle. 

In conclusion, we may point out a minor evil of a curious kind, to which the 
atmospheric line is subject, mentioned to us - a resident of Dalkey, and to 
which increasod leakage may be attributable and requiring frequent repairs: it 
is, the constant injury to the valve by the attacks of rats and other vermin, at- 
tracted by the apron leather, wadding, &e. But this may be readily reme- 

y 


died, perhaps, by rendering the resinous compound unpalatable or poisonous. 
Literary Gazette. 
M. GUIZOT. 


BY JULES JANIN. 
Among other portraits worthy of attention, the portrait of M. Guizot, which 
ell America has asked from M. Paul Delaroche ‘a well-merited honour), has de- 
served the sympathy of all. The engraving which M. Calamaita has made of 
this portrait of M. Guizot is exceedingly good, and quite worthy of the model. 


i tition ; and yet we would prefer the country studded with stacks 
with deep cuttings and with walls of earth: and 
would the fox-hunter ; forthe atmospheric railway would be but @ leap, and 
obstacle to his gallop. We do not mean, however, to say that this line can 


It is the puritan “ee of that convinced writer, who has 

so many Vicissitodes of fortune. Poor, without name, urged onwards b 
inward feeling which promised him such great things, he nad at first difficult 
in finding a newspaper which would consent to print his finest pages. M. 


q 

| 

| 

| 
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» \Guizot had no youth ; his father, who died upon the revolutionary scaffold, had 
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bequeathed to him the everlasting grief of his remaining parent (no his misery 
the young man no longer knew w 
his father. But this monarchy which traces back so far, must it be abandoned 
to that abyss into which it is throwing itself headlong? It is known that at 
this moment in the history of France more than one honest conscience felt it- 
self troubled and uneasy. This uneasiness, this trouble, was the presevtiment 
of future revolutions. That which decided M. Guizot in his devotedness to the 
house of Bourbon was the flight of king Louis XVIII_, forced to quit his throne 
in the middle of the night, whilst Bonaparte advanced at the head of the le 
ions which he had assembled on his route. That which alienated him from 
the Restoration, which he had so well defended, was the pride, the in:olence 
the ingratitude of that Restoration, which had reached its highest point of pow- 
er and splendour. The pride of M. Guizot was for him, like an irres'stible 
force, inhis days of misfortune. When he saw himself turned out of his 
laces, driven from his pu!pit, odious to that monarchy which he had so fai:hful 
y served, not like a courtier, but like a good citizen, M. Guizot retired without 
uttering the slightest complaint, and then you might have seen him such as he 


really is, unruffied and invinci*le. Poverty, so dreaded by all the men who) | 


overn France at the present day, has never alarmed M. Guizot: aud it is just 
onal he knew how to be poor, that he has reached his pzesent high and in 
contestable character for probity. {n his occupation asa writer, his wife was 
constantly associated with him,—his trusty, devoted wife, with her firm, rare 


mind, calm good sense, admirable courage. and profound resignation to the de-|| 


crees of Providence —Poor woman, she died happy ; for before dying she had 
foreseen the new destinies of her husband ; and that at no very distant day, ina 
great tempest, which was gathering, France would not vainly invoke the ge 
nius, the courage, the wisdom, the foresight, of thatmen, who found himself 
reduced to become the translator of Latourneur’s Shakespere, in order to ob- 
tain a livelihood. 
LINES, 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Out in the savage mountains, 
Down in the Khyber Pass, 
Women and men, babes at breast, 
Are mown down like the grass : 
From the dawn until the night, 
Frou the night until the dawn, 
Nothing is heard but Death, and curses 
From the wild Afghan, 


They toil through the swampy rivers, 
They struggle amidst the snow, 

But wherever they a turn a bullet rings, 
And a brave man lieth low. 

In vain the captain cheereth ; 
The soldier he fights in vain : 

By one and one a thousand hearts 
Pour out the red, red rain. 


Oh ! many will mourn in India 
The close of the deadly oy : 
Even now there was dread and trembling hearts 
From Delhi to proud Bombay. 
The wife in her lonely fortress, 
Keeps watch for the distant drum ; 
And the far-off mother is looking out 
For her boy—who will never come. 


Yet sound, ye brazen trumpets ! 
For through that dark despair 
A glory shines, like the lightning 
Jhen it runs through the stormy air. 
There are spirits whom nought can conguer ; 
And foremost of all is one, 
A woman, the brave as the bravest he 
Though she buries her bleeding son. 


She cheereth her husband absent ; 
She writeth hin—* Never yredd, 
But be of good heart, for England 
Shalt win in a future field.” 
All fame to the peerless hervine 
Wherever our tongue preveil ! 
All honour ike a laurel crown, 
‘The noble name of Sale ! 


HUMAN SACRIFICES: THE GARLANDED VICTIM. 

One of their most important festivals was that in honour of the god Tezcat-| 
lepoca, whose sank was inferior only to that of the Supreme Being. He was 
called “ the soul of the world,” and supposed to have been its creator. He was 
depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual youth, A year before the 
intended sacrifice, a captive, distinguished for his persona! beauty, and without 
a blemish on his body, was selected to represent this deity. ertain tutors 
took charge of him, and instructed him how to perform his new part with be- 
coming grace and dignity. He was arrayed in a splendid dress, regaled with 
incense, and with a profusion of sweet-scented flowers, of which the ancient 
Mexicans were as fond as their descendants at the present day. When he went 
abroad, he was attended by a train of the royal pages, and as he halted in the 
streets to play some favourite melody, the crowd prostrated themselves before 
him, and did him homage as the representative of their good deity. In this way 
he Jed an easy, luxurious life, till within a month of his sacrifice. Four beauti- 
ful girls, bearing the names of the principal goddess, were then selected to 
share the honours of his bed ; and with them he continued to live in idle dalli- 
ance, feasted at the banquets of the principal nobles, who paid him all the ho- 
nours of a divinity. ; : 

At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term of his short-lived 
glories was at an end. He was stripped of his gaudy apparei, and bade adieu 
to the fair partners of his revelries. One of the royal barges transported him 
across the lake to a temple which rose on its margin, about a league from the 
city. Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked, to witness the consumma- 
tion of the ceremony. As the sad procession wound up the sides of the pyra- 
mid, the unhappy victim threw away his gay chaplets of flowers, and broke in 

i the musica! instruments with which he had solaced the 
Bn the summit he was received by six priests, whoee 1 and locks 
flowed disordered over their robes, covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic 


ence liberty was to come ; liberty had killed! p 


limport. They led him to the sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, with its 
jupper surface somewhat convex. Onthisthe prisoner was stretched. Five 
‘priests secured his head and his limbs ; while the sixth, clad in a scarlet mantle 
‘emblematic of his bloody office, dexterously opened the breast of the wretched 
\victim with a sharp razor of i¢ztli—a voleanic substance hard as flint—and, in- 
serting his hand in the wound, tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of 
death, first holding this up towards the sun, an object of worship throughout 
‘Anahuac, cast it at the feet of the deity to whom the temple was devoted, 
while the multitudes below prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The 
‘tragic story of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the type of hu- 
‘man destiny, which, brilliant in its commencement, to often close in sorrow and 
disaster. 

| Such was the form of human sacrifice usually practised by the Aztecs. It 
lwas the same that often met the indignant eyes of the Europeans in their pro- 
igress through the country, and from the dreadful doom of which they them- 
iselves were not exempted. There were, indeed some occasions when prelimina- 
iry tortures, of the most exquisite kind—with which it is unnecessary to shock 
the reader—were inflicted, but they always terminated with the bloody ceremony 
labove described. It should be remarked, however, that such tortures were not 
the spontaneous suggestions of cruelty,as with the North American Indians ; 
‘but were all rigorously prescribed in the Aztec ritual, and doubtless were often 
inflicted with the same compunctious visitings which a devout familiar of the 
‘Holy Office might at times experience in excuting its stern decrees. Women, 
las well as the other sex, were sometimes reserved for sacrifice. On some oc- 
casions, particularly in seasons of drought, at the festival of the insatiable Tlaloc 
‘the god of rain, children, for the most part infants, were offered up. As they 


.||were borne along in open litters, dressed in their festal robes, and decked with 


‘the fresh blossoms of spring, they moved the hardest heart to pity, though their 
jcries were drowned in the wild chant of the priests, who read in their tears 
a favourable augury for their petition. ‘These innocent victims were generally 
bought by the priests of parents who were poor, but who stifled the voice of 


nature, probably less at the suggestions of poverty than of a wretched super- 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 


Istition. 

| 

| ANECDOTES FROM THE BATTLE FIELDS OF 
SCINDE. 


At the battle of Meanec, the 22d suddenly came on the main resisting body 

of the enemy, as they lay perduec ina Nullah. The head of the column sudden- 
\ly halted, aud of course communicated a suspensive shock to the rear. ‘ Go 
jon, you cowards,”’ roared out Sir Charles Napier, not knowing the nature or 
jcause of the momentary halt. ‘* Cowards aye’’—responded from the ranks, 
“ you will soon see that.”” A staff officer rode forward and soon saw the cause. 
‘Sir Charles was most deeply mortified at his hasty expression, and several times 
‘expressed his regret and sorrow to the body of the ; yorvanedly “ 'Twenty-se- 
jcond.” said the old Veteran, *‘ I] am sorry for what I said’—“ O! you're a 
good old cock after all,’’ was muttered through the ranks. 
_ Colonel Pennefather was wounded at the first battle. He had, when on tle 
‘march here and there been in the habit, instead of cheering and speaking kind- 
ly to his men, to say—** come on you tinkers, come on you beggars.” Lan- 
\guage of this sort to a body of troops, under any circumstances, ought to be 
javoided ; and, when used, it signifies a want of feeling in the heart of him who 
jemploys it. When eatering the battle the Colonel thought proper to lay aside 
ithe phrase of—‘ come on you tinkers,’’ and to substitute ‘‘ come on my sons” 
‘*Oh ! we are sons now,” rang through the ranks, but we were all tinkers be- 
fore ; come on father and shew us the way.” Colonel Pennefather's wound 
reminds us of that received by an officer, during the course of a battle in India. 
He went up to the Colonel, and complained that he had been wounded, but 
‘that he was certain the injury had not been inflicted by an enemy. ‘ You 
imay ope upon it’’—was the laconic reply—** you got your wound from no 
riend.”’ 

In the last Hydrabad battle, the 22nd wore turbans, or cloth rolled round 
their bonnets, to protect them from falling off and to save the men from being 
exposed during an arduous conflict, to the heat of the sun. This was a wise 
and most saving precaution. When the 22ud were close upon the enemy, at 
the last battle the column halted until the Artillery batteries were formed. The 

enemy’s shot was flying and whizzing and whistling over them, and the Gener- 
al was there. “ Come my lad don’t be ducking your head’’—says he, “ if it 
ibe knocked off, your rear rank man can pick it up.” The coolness of the Brit- 
lish soldier is weil shewn by his sitting down and lighting his chuckmuck, and 
[enjoying the solace of his pipe while the arrows of deatn were bustling about 
ears. 

| “ Now 22nd, all my dependence is on you, charge my men, well done !’’ were 
the exclamations of the brave leader of the field, who when not actually in the 
heat of the contest, was looking aftcr the wounded men. ‘The fire of the enemy 
was almost entirely directed towards the 22d; and the bayonet wounds of the 
llatter, though deep and killing, were seldom attended with an effusion of blood 
jwh ich appears generally to have flown internally The bayonet is well known 
|to be a triangular-edged weapon, the upper edge being the ridge of two deep 
grooves, extended nearly to the socket or hilt of the weapon on either side. 
We understand that the general complaint against it is that it may be easily in- 
serted into human bedy, but that from its configuration and the retentive force of 
ithe muscular fibre it is difficult to be withdrawn. In the late battles it was com- 
jmon for one man to fire in order to dispatch a Beloochee, after he was transfix- 
led, so as to enable the other to tug his bayonet out of him, without the hazard 
of being cut down. The bayonet may be compared tothe once formidable Ro- 
man pilum, and if it was flattened like a sword, it might, when opposed to an 
enemy, be productive of more blvody effect. . 

The last decisive charge of the 22nd, at the last battle, was of a fiery and 
impetuous character. e men fought in groups, and the restraint of order 
was not much observed. The Genera! was often roaring to Captain Conway, 
when the foe broke, and the men were 1 pursuit—* have you no command over 
your men."’ ** No I have not’’—appears to have been the brief and summary 
reply. The Grenadier Regiment under Major Clibborne is said to have reluct- 
antly come into action, as the enemy were in full retreat. Their balls fell 
amongst the 22nd and wounded several, and the fact was easily ascertained by 
the medical men who, on extracting these balls, found them to be of British 
wanufacture. It is said that Major Clibborne and his officers exerted their ut - 
most to cause the Regiment to move, without any success. 

The 25th N. I. solicited, and obtained the honour of fighting by the side of 
the 22d, Other Regimens solicited the place, but the permission once given, 
could not be recalled. The position occupied by this brave iment was 
ably supported, and we are assured they went cide by side with their E : 
comrades, or as Lord Ellenborough would more classically it, “their 
friends and brothers.” Bombay Gentleman's Gazette. 
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. | By these means the respiratory organs might be expected to resume their natu- 
GALVANIC EXP seaenat <5 ON THE HUMAN SUB ‘ral functions, and the movements of the heart renew their natural impulses to 
the blood, which, in these cases, would not have to encounter those difficulties 


The thet the by Creve, j—the of the rope. of the connecting wires 
who operated upon an amputated leg, which exhibited similar phenomena to lorie ‘the 1 airy for 
those produced in the detached limbs of other animals. At Turin, many expe-|| ringing the lungs into play, and a battery of one hundred three-inch plates 
riments were made upon the bodies of decapitated criminals, by Vassali, Endi,| the ; 
Giulio, and Rossi. Other similar experiments were subsequently performed by th on if it 
Aldini, both in Italy, France, and in London. Those at the latter place were! lay nd soon as the unge 
made on the body of a criminal, who was hung at Newgate. The phenomenal de ay per 
exhibited by a galvanised dead man, though not differing from cone a ee e usual restoratives gradually and cautiousiy adminis- 
large animals, are much more calculated to exercise an influence over the minds | 
of the spectators. And, although the physiologist’s anxious researches stimu- the sa- 
late him to make every effort to resuscitate the subject of his experiment, and re This 4 rent, 
lead him calinly to a variety of modes of operating on the body, it is by no means) Ques of eter. in The 
surprising that the most horrid ideas should be awakened in the imaginations,|| oq fifteen minutes, and the latter three forty-five minut sa ep = 
aud impressions of fear be produced in the minds, of those who, for the first!| ots were commenced immediately after the px. Net he se ys od fi mn 
time, witness the extraordinary phenomena ; amongst which we behold forcible|| Ghd all of wete inn nil led 
and unnatural actions of the limbs, powerful and convulsive movements amongst) |) were drowned in the cold planed fre 
the muscles of the face, with distended widely rolling eyes; which, combined thom ‘or a 
with the most ghastly grins and distortions of the mouth, present a spectacle of | sees, Tew cual jars, containing a solution of common salt, being provided 


the most frightful description. The results of a series of galvanic experiments, |}. fore feet of the animal were placed in one of them, and the hind feet in the 


performed on the body of Clydesdale, who was executed at Glasgow for murder, 
led the medical gentlemen present to infer, that, if certain precautions had been 
taken, resuscitation would have been accomplished, although the body had been 
suspended the usual period at the gallows, and much time afterwards occupied 
in preparatory arrangements for the galvanic process. ‘* An incision was made 
into the nape of the neck, close below the occiput. The posterior half of the 
atlas vertebra was then remeved by bone forceps, when the spinal marrow was 
brought into view. A profuse flow of liquid blood gushed from the wound, in- 
undating the floor.” ‘hese and several other unnecessary wounds were made! 
in various parts of the subject, which rendered resuscitation impossible, with’ 
whatever judgment the galvanic stimulus had been subsequently applied. But,| 
notwithstanding the severe laceration of the spina] marrow, and almost total 
evacuation of blood from the body, even half an hour subsequently, a most in-) 
teresting effect was produced. When one of the conducting wires was placed, 
in an incision under the cartilage of the seventh rib, and the other applied to the) 
phrenic nerve laid bare in the neck, having one of the conductors in permanent, 
connection with the battery, and the other run over the tops of the plates, in the| 
manner already explained, “ full, nay, laborious breathing instantly commenced. 
The chest heaved and fell; the belly was protruded, and again collapsed, with! 
the relaxing and retiring diaphragm ;”’ which was continued, uninterruptedly,, 


during the whole time this galvanic process was carried on. 


| 
jother, and a connecting wire from the battery brought to each jar was immersed 


ja the saline solution. The first momentary discharge developed signs of vi- 
tality ; and a series of slight shocks, continued for abont five minutes, restored 
the functions of life. The poor creature was then again placed on the blanket 
before the fire, and in a short time it began to walk about, and appeared quite 
jas lively as ever. On examining its two fellow-sufferers, they were found to 
be past recovery ; indeed, quite dead. By operating in a similar manner on the 
other three, which were drowned in warm water, Mr. Halse succeeded in re- 
isuscitating two of them, and restoring them to perfect health; but, the third 
‘dog not being galvanized till an hour after the resuscitation of the second, his 
efforts to restore it were not successful. 

| It has beenthe opinion of many physiologists, that there is a strict analogy 
\between galvanism and the vital principle, and that the phenomena of life have 
jan electric origin. Others there are who think they can identify the nervous 
‘with the electric fluid. Be this as it may, the experiments of Dr. Wilson 
\Philip have shown, that there exists a striking analogy in the nervous and gal- 
jvanic influences ; and that the latter is capable of supplying the place of the 
\former, in performing the functions of life. Having fed several rabbits with 
parsley, Dr. Philip divided the eight pair of nerves of some of them, by inci- 


|sions ©. the neck, for the purpose of ascertaining their influence on the diges- 


‘tive functions of the stomach. ‘The breathing of these animals became more 


The most successful gaivanic experimeuts on the human subject were made 344 wore difficult, and, eventually, they died as if by suffocation. On exam- 


on the body of John White, who was executed for murder, at Louisville, Unite?’ 
States. The neck was not broken, and the body warm, and even trembling, 
having hung only about 25 minutes. ‘The poles of a powerfully galvanic 
pile, prepared for the occasion, were immediately applied to him. He suddenly 
arose from his bench to a sitting posture. He soon afterwards rose upon his 
feet, opened his eyes, and gave a terrific screech. His chest worked asif in! 
respiration. One of the surgeons exclaimed, to the mute spectators, that he} 


ining the contents of their stomachs, the parsley appeared to have undergoue 


| no change whatever. Others of these rabbits were subjected to the galvanic 


influence, by apylying one of the conducting wires to the lower portion of the 
nerves, just below the incision in the neck, and the other conductor to the skin 


lopposite to the stomach, so that the electric current would flow along the nerve. 


By this process, the difficulty of breathing was prevented, during the whole of 
the twenty-six hours that the operation was continued. These rabbits were 


was alive. Whilst thus standing, another galvanic discharge was administered,| killed immediately after the galvanism was discontinued, and the parsley was 


when White, with a sudden bound, disengaged himself from the wires, and)| 
jumped to a corner of the room. Some short time afterwards, he frequently) 
opened his eyes, and his breathing became so regular, that the doctors began! 
to speak to him, but he heard not a word ; nevertneless, by the assistance of a 
young medical student, who took hold of his arm, he arose, took a few steps! 
on the floor, and seated himself in an arm-chair. He appeared overcome with 
the exertion thus made, but was revived by hartshorn applied to the nose. He! 
looked like a man much intoxicated. He seemed to try to give some utterance), 
to feelings, but he could not speak a word. Though now perfectly resuscitated,) 
and every method resorted to for the purpose of equalising the circulation, and/ 


iound to be perfectly digested, and in the same state as that in the stomachs of 
other rabbits fed at the same time, and left unmolested in their natural healthy 


|condition. 


These capital electro-physiological results, which were subsequently confirm- 
ed by similar experiments, conducted by Dr. Clarke Able, leave no doubt re- 
specting the influence of galvanism, as a substitute in performing the nervous 
functions ; and afford strong evidence of the practicability of applying this 
agency with advantage. as an auxiliary to the nervous agency, when the latter 
is too debilitated to act efficiently alone. The correctness of this view has 
been realised by the beneficial results that have been obtained by galvanic 


save the patient, congestion on the brain, which increased with rapidity, shortly, treatment, in several cases arising from negyous debility, and the consequent 
afterwards termina 7 Oot be dhe f the highest j jatony of the organs which they fluence. And as the muscles also become 
The phenomena developed in these two cases are of the highest impoatance! excited and invigorated by the galvanic stimulus, the medical practitioner has, 


m medical science ; for, notwithstanding the want of success in resuscitating las it, a powerful auxiliary to his other inodes of treating many of the diseases 


Clydesdale, and the eventual loss of White, there appear sufficient reasons for! which afflict humanity. 
supposing, that both events were the natural consequences of the circumstances _ 


connected with the cases. In the former case, resuscitation was impossible, | 

for reasons already alluded to; and the fatal congestion which terminated the! THE ORIGIN AL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
existence of White was referable to the violence uf strangulation, and noteasily), Cvlonel Suteliffe, “ the retired governor of JuanFernandez,” has recently 
traced to any other cause, excepting, however, the possibility of the galvanic! published a volume, giving an account of that island from its discovery by Don 


discharges being too poweful, and injudiciously directed. A powerful battery is| Juan Fernandez (after whom it was named), in 1572 ; and to this volume he 
never required for any medical purpose whatever, and may, by an injudicious) gives the title of Crusoniana, from the fact that it was the well-known abode 


application of its force, be the means of very serious consequences ; whilst a\jof Alexander Selkirk on this Island, which furnished De Foe with the materials 


battery of moderate power and properly employed, in similar cases, would be 
—— of the happiest effects. e battery employed on the body of 
Slydesdale, which consisted of 270 pairs of four-inch plate, brought into intense 
action by a solution of nitro-sulpheric acid, was far too powerful for purposes of || 
this kind. I have already shown, that a few powerful discharges, or a contiau- 
ous current of a few seconds’ duration, hasten the extinction of vitality in thoeell 
animals whose natural functions have been intentionally rated and laid) 
dormant, for the purpose of experiment ; and although a battery of fifty pairs, 
which would produce this effect ona rabbit, but not ona muscular man,that 
which was employed in the experiments on Clydesdale would be capable of sub- 
duing the vital energies, which remain after strangulation, even of an individual 
whose physical developments of organism were of the highest order in né@- 
ture. 
The tumefaction and lividity of the face, produced by a ion at the 
ws, enforce a ility that in no case of that kind would the func- 
tions of life be recalled into a natural state of activity, by the galvanic influence 
Resuscitation might be accomplished, as in the case of White, but for want of 
a natural distribution of the blood, and the injuries inflicted on its vessels, di- 


of his inimitable romance of Robinson Crusoe. But it is not so generally known 
that there was previously to Alexaoder Selkirk a solitary tenant of this island, 
and one, too, whose sojourn tbere, as recorded by Deampver and Ringrose, must 
have been known to De Foe, as will be seen from the following extract from 
Colonel Sutcliffe’s book, in which we trace the original of the story of Man 
Friday, and his discovery of his father in Robinson heen, 

‘“‘ At the moment of their [a crew of Buccaneers] hurried escape [from Juan 
Fernandez], one of theircrew, a Mosquito Indian, named William, ha 
to be in the woods aeuing. oats ; sothat the ship was under sail before he got 
back to the bay. Poor fi had only the clothes on his back, a knife, a gun, 
asmall born of powder, and a few shot. His situation became still more criti- 
ical when the Spaniards entered the bay, took up the anchors aud cables, 
and, having caught sight of him, made a diligent search ; but he eluded their 
pursuit, and remained tne sole human occupant of the island. 

“* Dampier, in the account which he gives of Will’: »journ, states—* At first 
he could procure scarcely any food but seals, which he found but ordinary eat- 
ing ; some other articles he obtained by means of his powder and shot, but 
these were soon expended. He next made a saw of his knile, by notching it, 
and eo, by incessant labour, cut the barrel of his gun into small pieces. 


rectly and indirectly by the rope, might prevent that ptitude aid balance of 
circulation essential to the propagation of life, and all the evils consequent there- 
on would have to be apprehended. ‘ 

The chances of success would be very different in those cases of asphyxia, 
occasioned by the inhaling of noxious gases, drowning, syncope, &c., in which 
no part of the system is deranged nor injured by violence ; and the phenomena 
developed during the o ions on Clydesdale and White are ising indica- 
tions of the most happy results pang obtainable where the circumstances are of 
a more favourable description. A few moderate galvanic discharges, well di- 
rected, obliquely ge akg chest, from the neck on one side, to below the ribs 
on the other, would di their influence through the principal organs of life. 


kindled a fire by striking with the gun flint against a piece of the barrel. Hav~ 
ing heated the pieces of iron, he hammered them out, and bent them just ashe 
with hard stones, and sawed them with his } knife. By persever- 

ing mdustry, he ground them to an edge, and hardened them to a good temper 
there was occasion ; and thus he procured harpoons, lances, and 
knife. All this may seem strange to those who are not acquainted with 

the sagacity of the Indians ; bus it is no more than these Mesquito men are 
aecust to in their own country, where they make their own fishing and 
instruments without either forge or anvil, though they & great 

time about them. Having obtained these conveniences, he no longez 
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ing.’ Dampier se the following description of the scene he witnessed :— 
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lived upon seals, nor did he afterwards ever kill any, except when he wanted| 
lines, which he made by cutting the seal.skins into thongs. He had pow a 
plentiful and comfortable subsistence, living upon goats, birds, or fish, as. best 
suited his inclination ; bis clothes wore out, but he supplied their place by fast- 
ening a skin round his waist ; he built a house or hut, about half a mile from) 
the sea, which he lined with goat skins. ‘To render it complete, his couch of, 
sticks, raised about two feet distance from the ground, was spread with the! 
same, and constituted his only bedding. During the period of Wi'liam’s resi- 
dence on the island, he was often sought for by the Spaniards ; and at one) 
time, being ba by the light of his fire, they nearly surprised him. This 
escape, and his having frustrated, by his activity and wiles, all their endeavours 
to take him, made his pursuers consider him tobe a supernatural being. Will 
could easily distinguish his friends from the Spaniards, by the rigging and ap- 
pearance of their vessels and boats, and on two English ships making their ap- 
pearance, he almost went frantic with joy, supposing they came on purpose to 
fetch him away—of such consequence is a man to himself. In order to give 
them a hearty welcome, he caugbt and killed three goats, and dressed them 
with the “ chonta” (cabbage palin), that he might be ready to treat the crews 
as soon as they came on shore. On their landing, he was recognised by a Mos-| 
quito Indian, named Robin, who was the first that leaped on shore. Will had 
stationed himself at the seaside, dressed in his goat-skin, to congratulate them 
on their arrival. The meeting of the two Indians, and old friends, was affect- 


Robin ran to his brother Mosquito-man, threw himself flat upon his face at his 
feet—who helping him up andembracing him, fell flat with his face on the 

ound at Robin's fect, and was by him taken up also. We stood with plea- 
sure to behold this interview, which was exceedingly affectionate on both sides ;, 
and when their ceremonies of civility were over, we also, that stood gazing at) 
them, drew near. Each of us embraced him we had found there, who was 
overjoyed to sec so many of his old friends come hither, as he thought, purpo-e- 
ly to fetch him. Dampier and Edmund Cook were his former siipmates. The! 
latter was now only a private seaman ; and Will found, that although his frienc, 
had not made sv long a voyage merely on his account, they proved themselves) 
not unmindful of him ; for, as soon as they had anchored, they immediately’ 

t out their boat on purpose to send forhim. They stayed, to refit and refresh) 
themselves, from the 23rd of March to the 8 h of April, 1684. Will was very) 
useful in procuring goats, of which there was an abundauce on the island ; and, 
after having resided there alone for three years, two monihs, and eleven days, 
he embarked with his former friends, to renew the avocstion of a Buccaneer.” 


Miiscellaneons Articles. 


Laman Blanchard has some “ Sentences on Similes,” in Ainsworths Maga-| 
zine, which are not only amusing, but also may be profitable tothe numbe: les) 
host who resort to the easy expedient of a simile in lieu of pictorial illastra- 
tion, logical definition, or explanation. Similes are both helps and ornaments | 
“* Whatever the image in the speaker's mind, to think of something like it, not, 
merely assists his description and presents it more vividly, but it helps him to) 
define it more clearly to himself, and to comprehend all its bearings more com-, 

letely.”’ Simile therefore is freely resorted to ; and in all the multitude some are. 
ike, others little so, and many not at all; but the necessity for resorting to! 
that help to speak is felt in earliest boyhood. ‘ Even in school-days, when, 
events so fall out that it is difficu't at the moment to call to mind anyihing| 
like them, they yet must be likened to something or other; and accordingly, 
we hear how “‘ Thwaites has been a-punching Wiglin’s head like anything | 
Like what, it was impossible to say ; but anything is better than nothing, and 
the sentence could not be terminated without comparison. It is on this princi- 
ple, found out so early in life, and in the consciousness of the want which ac- 
companies us all through it, that certain phrases have been invented and dis-_ 
persed through the world, as legitimate and recognized substitutes for this) 
tov general and indefinite simile, ‘like anything.’ It was feit, in the process of 
time, to be more dignified to mention explicitly some one object of comparison, | 
‘no matter for its absolute and notorious non-resemblance in the particular case ;) 
and hence, by a happy social fiction, profound as some of the fictions for which, 
the law is famous, the ingenious expression ‘like bricks’ rose into popularity.| 
To hear of Ministers putting on taxes like bricks, or of Briggs smok- 
ing mild Havannahs like bricks—of one talking like bricks, and another bolting, 
like bricks—in short, of men universally reading, writing, toiling, and begging, 
like bricks—paying their debts and cheating their creditors like bricks—soon 
became quite a matter of course.” The admirable invention seemed to be uni- 
versally applicable, because it nowhere applied : it was even said of persons| 
who have a passion for erecting new tenements by the thousand, in every line-, 
besprinkled suburbs of London, that they were building houses like bricks, the 
houses being in reality like lath.” It is much berter to have standard similes’ 
set up by universal consent, than to be stopping and stammering in the hurry: 
of discourse, in the hopeless effort to devise suitable comparisons—* ‘ Don't 
ask me, pray don’t ask me to play at cards: I could just as soon play at whist 
as—just—as the—a—Thames.’ ‘Strange kind uf people—very strange, as’ 
you properly observe, my dear Sir: I s'aid with them six weeks, and yet] 
declare [ know no more about any one of thm than—than—than I could, 
fly.’”” Sometimes, however, people adopt the safe plan of comparing a thin 
to itself. “Thus they will inform you, that a terrier ina rabid state bit) 
asol@ier, and ran off like a mad dog; that the soldier threw after him a stone, 
liké a brick swearing all the time like a trooper ; that the surgeon applied his 
knife to the one like a bit of cold steel ; that the patient bore it like a 
Trojan ; while a certain pretty Jass leaned over him, the tears runuing out of 
her eyes like—water.” 


FONTAINBLEAU. 

It is hardly thirty years ago—already two ages '!—since, in that same court 
of the Palace of Fontainbleau, which at the present day appears so calm, 
stood, motionless, silent, afflicted, concealing their tears, the Old Guard of the 

t Imperial Army. This Old Guard, whose very name overthrew capitals, 
fod fought upon every field of battle in the world. They were at Arcola, at 
Aboukir, at Marengo; they were the soldiers of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Fried- 
jand, of Madrid, or Wagram : and now, after having passed through so much 
glory and so many perils, they found themselves, vanquished and decimated, in 

t narrow space, which was their last kingdom, their last field of battle; and 
even this they must quit on the morrow, never again to see it, this corner of 
desolated earth. In this Palace of Fontainbleau, each door snd each window 
of which is now open to the sun of May and the flowers of the garden, the 
Emperor Napoleon concealed himself, in his grief and his anguish. fn vain had 
he resisted allied Europe : the Imperial eagle, mortally wounded in the sky ot 
Moscow, had barely strength enough to come here and expire, beneath the 
heavens of Fontainbleau. And finelly, the hous had come when the Emperor 


hiaself must lay down this swor/, which had weighed so heavily in the balance 
of the world ; his sacrifice was completed, like his glory. Then opened the 
door of the ‘Palace : the Old Guard, which was below, presented arms,—hearts 
heat so quickly !—tears were in every eye! They waited. At last, this army, 
for. to speak more correcily, this handful of brave men, saw descend ii.to the 
rightened court, which seemed to recoil before him, a single man, with a proud 
look anda bold step, sad, but not prostrate ; he was wrapped in the gray riding- 
coat ; he carried in his hand the hat of the Little Corporal ; a single month of 
these misfortunes had aged him more than ten battles would have done. His old 
soldiers, fi: ding him so great in adversity, were profoundly affected, and could 
not understand, poor heroes ! how and why the Emperor and they were thus 
separated —they, who were always the Great Army ; he, who was always the 
Emperor. A wel'-known voice aroused them from their stupor. 

* Soldiers,” sa d he to them. * I bid you adieu. During the forty (*) years that 
we have been together, | have been pleased with joe, thai always found you 
in the path of houour!” After which, he embraced the eagles. and reascended 
with a firm and tranquil step that same staircase of Fontainbleau, now laden 
with flowers. 

Thus they separated—in that same spot—the Emperor and the Great Army, 
to go and die, here and tnere, all in the same sadness,in the same glory, in the 
same destination. American in Paris, 


HEROISM IN FRANCE. 

A curious document is published in the Moniteur, in the shape of the report 
of all heroic deeds and acts of devotion which have come within the cogni- 
zance of the minister of the interior, from the 5th of January to the 9th of 
Augus', and are deemed by him worthy to be distinguished by some honoura- 
ble recompense. The greater portion of them consist in the saving of persons 
from drowning and fire, and a very large proportion of the actors are public eer- 
vants, either in th civil or military department. Some of the more s'riking 
instances of courage we shall cite in detail. The first on the list is, perhaps, 
the most deservins example of cool determination and contempt of death. A 
young girl of 18, returning from Nantua to Brenor, on the 25th of December, 
'had missed her way while crossing the mountains of Ain, a chain which is bor- 
idered by frightful precipices. in dense mist, and deceived by 
the darkness of the night, the unf rtunate girl contrived tv make her way by 
successive descents across a series of steep rocks, when suddenly missing her 
footing, she was precipitated down an abyss; but, by a miraculous chance, was 
‘retained in ner fall by the branch of a tree protruding from the almost perpen- 
‘cular side of the precipice. Her cries of distress attracted several of the in- 
habitants of Neyrolles, who came with torches and endeavoured to afford her 
succour, but where unable even to perceive her. Fires were kept up through- 
out the nig t, and the victim was called upon to take patience till the morrow. 
At last the day dawned, and several persons adventured to climb up the rock, 
but at a certain dis'anc« it was impossible to proceed further without meking a 
regular esculade, and she could only be saved by one who feared not to expose 
his life. Such a oe was Carrod, the father of a family, who devoted himself 
ito this act, and after front ng a thousand dangers, at last succeeded in deliver- 
ing the unfortunate girl, who had remained suspended over the abyss for twen- 
ty two hours. Another instance of persevering intrepidity took place near 
Aigues-mortes. Three women were returning from the town of Cette, when 
at the entrance of the canal_a storm assailed them, and their frail craft was sud- 
denly submerged. It was then five o’clock in the morning, ard a man of the 
name of Moulin, a witness of the catastrophe, threw himself into the canal. 
After the most unheard of effurts, he was at last fortunate enough to seize and 
bring ashore the three wrecked women. This act was rewarded by a first- 
class silver medal. One of the acts of heroism recorded is connected with a 
somewhat curious circumstance, namely, the falling into the Garonne of a lady 
aeronaut, while attempting an ascent in her balloon. The lady’s name is 
Lariet, and she was saved by a young man of twenty years of age, a baker's 
apprentice, a stranger to the tewn, and who threw himself into the river down 
a sieep descent of more thantwenty-five feet, without eny previous knowled 
of the character of the siream into which he was adventuring. One of the 
names of the list of these exemplary characters is that of a little girl of twelve 
years of age, Demoiselle Boyer, who succeeded in saving two children and a 
young girl of fourteen, who had fatlen into the large basin of Montiaucon, which 
she did by throwing herse}f flat down and plunging Lalf ber body ino the water, 
being held back only by the efforts of a little boy of four years old. 


MALIBRAN AND JOHN PARRY. 
In 1833, Mr. John Parry visited Italy, and received instructions from the great 
Lablache, at Naples, where he sojourned for many months; and there he be- 
came a great favourite with his maestro, also with De Beriot, and Mali- 
bran, and a numerous circie ef distinguished personages who patronized a con- 
cert which he gave in a beautiful theatre, at a place called Posilipo, belonging 
to the celbrated Barbaja, who granted him the free use of it. The first part 
of the performance consisted of vocal morceaux sung by Lablache, and most of 
the principal singers belongiug to San Carlo ; and the second, of a burlesque 
on Othello, Lablache sustaining the father’s character ; Caivarola (the Liston 
of Naples), the Moor; and John Parry, Desdemona, dressed 4 la Madame Ves- 
tris, and introducing,{in one of the most pathetic scenes, the then favourite 
song of “‘ Cherry ripe,” which threw the audience into convulsions, particularly 
the English portion of it. The burletta was repeated at San Carlo, for the 
benefit of Calvarola, with immense éclat.—Out of a frolic, and to oblige Mali- 
bran, John Parry gave, at a party one evening, an imitation of Lablache, Ru- 
bini, and lastly of Malibran herself, in a mock Italian trio, which created quite 
a furore throughout the fair city ; and his company was ia the highest request 
among the most d stinguished personages in Naples, frequently singing in the 
presence of the king and queen. One evening, when a large party had as- 
sembled at anobleman’s mansion, where @ concert was to take B may a fellow 
stoud in front of the house, grinding away ata hurdy- , which annoyed 
the company very much. Malibran said,‘ We’ll have a hurdy-gurdy of our 
own ;” she then requested Lablache, John Parry, and others, to sustain notes 
forming a kind of adrone on the common chord, at the same time to pinch their 
noses, while she herself gave a capital imitation of the sonorous tones of that 
melliflous instrament, amidst the most vehement laughter of all present. The 
following liberal trait in the lamented siren’s conduct deserves to be recorded. 
In June, 1836, Mr. John Parry gave his first benefit concert at the Hanover 
Roome ; he engaged Malibran (whose terms were 20 guineas) to sing for him, 
which she did; and, ather own request, Mazzinghi's lively duet of When a 
little farm we keep,” which had been repeatedly sung by her and John Parry at 
Naples, wes sung on that occasion, and vociferously encored. Parry waited 
on her, the following morning, to pay her ; shetook the money; then, seizing 
him by the hand, and returning it, she ssid, in her own energetic way, ‘‘ Take 


that as my mite for you to commence life with ; | have many happy and 
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merry hours with you in Naples—prosperity attend you! God bless you, Jolin who ties six brushes along a stick, and is thus enabled to paint half-a-dozen al- 


Peace to her manes. Dramatic and Musical Review. 
THE MOSLEM CHARACTER. 

The Moslem, as the conqueror of the Hindu, next attracts attention : the 
haughty, overbearing Moslem. His ponderous turban, glossy beard, and flow- 
ing garments beneaak him as he is, full of self-esteem, effeminate, and proud. 


Parry 


Instructed to disseminate his om. yet knowing no means of conversion but) 


the sword ; as 2 noble, he is fiercely igoted ; as a divine, he is, too often, gross- 
ly ignorant, and, turning to his Koran, lo F tole 

ance and charity ; while, as a man of learning, poetry and the inflated histories 
of his demigods usurp the place of useful knowledge. The Moslem is fond 
of compliment, cunnmgly-devised tales, showy garmeuts, and intrigue of every 
description, shading foilage, ard gaudily coloured flowers. He is superlative 


in all things, in his improbable anecdotes, in his highly-tinted descriptions, in) 


his own personal sense of importance, in the character of all that he may say 
or do. He delights in war, in the number and trappings of his horse, in the fine- 
ness of his arms and accoutrements, in the rhe on and truculent bearing of his 
followers ; the ordinances of his faith, in such as please him not, sit easily on 
his conscience ; commanded to frequent ablution, even in health, he scruples 
not to use sand instead of water ; forbidden to indulge in wine, he solaces him- 
self with strong liquors ; sworn tv strict observance ef the truth, none prevari- 
cate so cunningly and, therefore, to speak leasing like a Persian, to be as dirty 
as a Sindhian, or to drink like a Belooche are fair comparisons. The Moslem 


has a high sense of — honour, and this is often his strongest principle of| three times, and use many other affected modes. 


action ; if its call demands the sacrifice of all the gentle affections of his na- 
ture it is yet unhesitatingly made, for he is stern and inflexible in purpose, hold - 
ing as mere weakness all compassion towards the erring. The Moslem women, 
too often the victims of this character, are usually ae ic shrewd, business- 
like, and clever, accustomed to abject subjection to their lords, yet ruling with 
some authority in the sphere of their own power. 

Native Indian Society : Asiatic Journal. 


DRINK. 
There is no axiom of health more just than taat “men never have a true ap 
petite till they can eat with relish any ordinary food.” It is told of John Bailes, 
who lived to the age of 128, that his food for the most consisted of brown bread 


and cheese, and his drink water and milk. He had buried the whole town of ©*! ” 
Northampton twenty times over, excepting thee or four, and said strong drink, 


killed them all. Water manifestly is the natural beverage of all animals ; 
whole nations. as the Mahometans and Hindoos, use it alone as beverage, and, 
unlike other drink, it does not sate the appetite, but the contrary ; indeed, it 
was observed by Hippocrates, above 2000 years ago, that water drinkers have 
generally keen appetites. 
necessary that it should undergo any change ; it is the natural menstruum which 
holds in solution what is essential for the nutrition and healthy functions of the 


ves texts and —_ in lieu of toler-|| 


It is a fluid that requires no digestion, for it is not!’ 


| ts.at once. The vivid blue of the horses (H) and verdant tint of the 


| brown bears (B) called for general admiration. 


|| A remarkable instance of trades’ union was mentioned in the case of the man 
| who stands before the Princess’s Theatre ; and who advertises oyster-rooms on 
a triangular trausparency with one hand, and sells a pair of snuffers and tray for 


sixpence at the same time with the other. Punch. 


MODES OF SALUTATION. 

| Greenlanders have none and laugh at the idea of one person being inferior to 
another. Islanders near the Philippines take a person's hand or foot, and rub 
it over thew face. Laplanders apply their noses strongly against the person 
| they salute. In New Guinea, they place leaves upon the heads of those they 
| salute. In the Straits of the Sound they raise thejleft foot of the person salut- 
ed, pass it geatly over the right leg, and thence over the face. The inhabitants 
of the Philippines bend very low, placing their hands on their cheeks, and raise 
one foot in the air, with the knee bent. An Ethiopian takes the robe of ano- 
‘ther and ties it about him, so as to leave his friend almost naked. The Japan- 
| ese take off a slipper, and the people of Arracan their sandals, in the street, 
, and their stockings, in the house, when they salute. ‘The negro kings on the 
coast of Africa salute by suapping the middle finger three times. The inhabi- 
tants of Carmene, when they would show a particular attachment open a vein, 
and present the vlood to their friend asa beverage. If the Chinese meet, after 
\a long separation, they fall on their knees, bend their faces to the earth two or 
They have alsoa kind of 
lritual, or “academy of compliments,’ by which they regulate the number of 
bows, genvfiections. and words, to be spoken upon any occasion. Ambassadors 
||practise these ceremonies forty days befure they appear at Court. In Otaheite 
| they rub their noses together. The Dutch, who are considered as great eaters, 
‘have a morning salutation, common among al! ranks, “ Smankelykeeten !”’ 
‘May you eat a hearty dinner!” Another is, “Hoe vaart aawe!” “ How 
do you sail '’’ adopted, no doubt, in the early — of the republic, when 
they were all great navigators and fishermen. The usual salutation at Cairo is, 
‘ws How do you sweat!” adry hot skin being a sure indication of a destructive 
ephemeral fever. Some author has observed, in contrasting the haughty Spa- 
iard with the frivolous Frenchmen, that the proud, steady gait, and. inflexible 
solemnity of the former, were expressed in his mode of salutation, ** Comme 
“How do you stand!” whilst the ‘Comment vous portez vous!’’ 
“ How do you carry yourself ?” was equally expressive of the gay motion and 
‘incessant action of the latter. The common salutation in the southern provinces 
“ China amongst the lower people ts “ Yatan?” “‘ Have you eaten your 


A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


| A journey to the Pyramids is particularly good fun, apart from the antiqua- 
rian enthusiasm which a man insensibly gets up on these occasions. The ride 


body, and what has become refuse after having served its destined office and thither eccupies two hours and a half, and, should you fortunately be in Egypt 
iatention m the animal economy. Water, therefore, from its congenial quali-|' while the corn is growing, the scene of your journey is particularly cheerful. 
ties, can never much disturb the system; and when it does, it is speedily ex- ‘Every inch of the ground to within two or three hundred yards of the base of the 
pelled by its natural outlets, the skin and kidneys. Tt ts told of Lord eath-|| Pyramids of Cheops is cultivated. The perfume of the crisp, fresh air is deli- 
field, so well known for his hardy habits of military discipline and watchfulness,| \cious ; the lark rises from beneath your feet ; the grasshopper disports across 


that * his food was vegetables, and his drink water, never indulging himself in 


animal food or wine ;” and Sir John Sinclair, in his work on longevity, says, in| 


lyourpath. The first view of the Great Pyramid is rather disappointing. It 
\does not augment in size as distance diminishes, nor can any one form any cor- 


his account of Mary Campbell, then aged 105, that ~‘ she omge arr water '0|irect notion of its stupendous bulk by comparison with any other neighbourin 


any other drink.” The great captain of the age is re able for his tempe- 


rate and regular habits, his early rising, the strength and clearness of his intel-| 


lect, and his good health, notwithstanding his advanced age. 


EXHIBITION OF PRODUCTS OF STREET INDUSTRY. 

This long-locked for eveut, in imitation of the French exposition, and ema- 
uating from the Society we had the honor of establishing some time back, came 
off during the gale of wind on Wednesday, near Hanover Place, Oxford Street, 
the central dépot of the Boys’ Fixe Art Disteipvtion. 

At twelve o'clock, the chair, in front of the adjoining broker's, was taken by 
the porter of the establishment, but it 1s not exactly known whereto—probably 
uto the shop, as the weather looked threatening ; and the visitors, who had been 
panne backwards and forwards in front of the umbrellas all the morning, 

ooking at the prizes (which had been for some months previous opened to in- 

spection) increased as the day advanced. The iron-gates for foot-passengers, 
leading from Hanover Square, were thrown open as early as eight inthe morn- 
ing ; and many hundred persons availed themselves of the privilege by passing 
through them ; and at one, p-m., the Maida-hill omnibus put down the pice 
Gate delegate, who was preceded to the spot by the banners of the Nova Zembla 
Rabbit-skin and Muff Company. 

The first thing exhibited was Mr. Roopy's “ Improved Portable Playhouse, 
or Knapsack Theatre,” in which space and time were sv economised that the 
lessee engaged to perform the drama of Susan Hopley, one hundred and twenty 
times within the hour. 
scale, that a house of two, at one halfpenny each, left a profit to the 
The drop was pulled up by a curtain ring; and, by some ingenious but simple 
mechanism, the scene carried away all the characters with it. Mr. Roopy 
begged to observe, that with this concern, the manager could easily bear the 
entire weight of his establishment on his own shoulders ; an¢ that the perform- 
ers were mere puppets in his hands. 

Mr. Flit, of the Regent-Circus, brought forward his new and improved Street 
Telescope, for looking at the moon. It was most i jously constructed, be- 
ing to the eye a fine mstrument of six feet long. Mr. Flit explained, however, 
that the telescope itself was only an eighteen-inch one, the case being manu- 
factured at a firework-maker’s, to increase its im in which the real glass 
was inclosed. The chief merit of this invention was, that the moon could be 
seen equally well on cloudy nights, or when there was none at all, the case in- 
closing an mgenies transparency of that body, behind which a small oil lamp) 
was hung. r. Flit could always command a view of any of the celestial bo- 
dies by the same means, from his observatory, north-east corner of the Regent- 
Circus, Oxford-street. 

_ Mr. Tite brought forward his new “ Low Pressure Potatoe Can,”’ upon an 


principle. It was constructed of tin, and warranted to bear a 
sure of twenty upon the square bottom. Mr. Tite explained that the 
steam had to do with the warmth of the fruit, but was quite independ- 
ent of it. He ed an i i contrivance for ting the butter to 


windward. This invention emanated from the classical regions of St. Giles. 
Various other improvements in street manufactures were shown, including 
the Penny Mouse Trap, which was well worth the investment, upon the chance 


| semblance for purposes of contrast. 
|\ing to the summit, to disencumber yourself of all but your shirtand a pair of 


lobject “ upreared of human hands.” Its neighbours, Cephrenes, Philista, an 
‘Mycerinas, approach it too nearly m magnitude, and bear too close a family re- 
It is advisable, if you are bent on mount- 


‘hose trousers, for the journey upwards must be taken rapidly, and cannot easily 
be accomplished with warm and tight clothing. A couple of Arabs leap on to 
\\the stones immediately above you, and offer you each a hand, while a third fol- 
‘lows to give you an impetus from behind, and catch you in case of a slip. Up 
‘you go, pantirg and toiling, as you mount step after step (each three feet in 
height), and stopping every four or five minutes to take breath and receive the 
cheering congratulation of your rude guides. * Good—good—Inglese berry 
\good !”——and then, in an under tone, and with an impudent grin and extended 
jhand—* Bak—sheesh !"’ Arrived at the top, and relieved from your faugue 
\—for it does = sinews and disarrange the bellows—you sit to contemplate 
ithe prospect. Now you begin to be sensible of the altitude of the pyramid. 
[From the apex of no insignificant building could you behold so nail of the 
works of nature and the efforts of men. Before you lies Grand ‘ iro, with its 
cupolas, fortifications, minarets, and cypresses—beneath you, and to the very 
|wails of the town, is spread « carpet of softest ey fringed by the silvery 
\Nile. To the extreme right, and to the left, and for the whole space before 
lyou, is the vast and apparently illimitable world of sand, where myriads of 
|minute crystals glitter and sparkle in the sun, relieving the dead and dreary 
|monotony of the boundless expanse. You insensibly fall into a reverie while 


The expenses also were brought down to so small a//the scenes of the mighty past flit before you, like so many “ dissolving views.” 
prietor | |The history of the twelve kings, the discovery of Moses in the bulrushes,the ad- 


ventures of Joseph and his brethren, the loves uf Antony and Cleopatra—the more 
imodern events, in which Napoleon and the French army, Mahomed Ali and 
ithe Mamelukes, have ral 9 successively occupy your musings. In a moment 
‘the vision is dissipated—your guides are at your elbow, and while one whispers 
‘the eternal ‘* bak sheesh,’’ with a leer, another draws from his bosom a rude pane 
lain imitation of a mummy, and hints, Antigue ! antique! you buy? Be- 
idowin berry good.” 


PUNCH ON THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

There sre certam “ Miseries of Human Life” which are no joke to any body, 
as Gout, Rbeumstism, Tic-Dovloureva, Plague, Pestileuce, Famine, Law, 
Rates, ana Teresa. 

Human life bas other wiseres, the acutevess of which is enhanced by the 
amusement which they effurd to everybody but the sufferer. 

We quite agree, with Wordsworth, that it is wrong to derive pleasure from 
the “ sorrow of the meanest thing thet breathes.” To the bevevolent mind, 
the common informer, being pumped upon, must appear an object of pity. 
Alas! there are few such minds. 

The nipping biast of March has bitten the nose of Loveliness. Its alabasier 
is changed to beet-root. Unthinking Levity tittere at the eight, but Tenderness 
8 with the pretty victim. 

ow sorry would any of us feel, on going to an evening party with « violent 
caterrh, to Gnd thet his pocket hed been picked of his handkerchief. But 
whither could he ture for sympathy aod pity! A general roer ensues, which 


of rAlphatet, coloured by thes the Mandarin rabbit, and the four- feet long Ani- 
mal , coloured by the new polychronochromatic process of Mr. Hardup, 


his blushes and confusion only aggravate. 
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We have often meditated on the pernicious tendency of pantomimes. The | the 28th of August, is highly characteristic of the gallant general, and will, we 


infant mind, by witnessing these performances, is early tanght :o regard the in- 
convenience of others as matters of jest. What amusement can be derived 
from the clown’s contortions of agony when he pute the red-hot poker into his 
pocket by mistake ; from the kicks, cuffs, and tumbles which befal the panta 
loon? The lessons thus learned in childhood are not lost upon the man. 

The youth of civic expectations may one day be analderman. Never, then, 
let him laugh when the heel of Carelessness crashes the toe of Gout. 

With such impressions, we have noted down a few of the miseries we have 
persovaily experienced—as things not to be laughed at. 

MISERY NUMBRR ONR. 


Arriving in the metropolis on a wet night, with nothing in your pocket, but 
a letter of introduction, addressed 
— Smith, Esq, 
London. 


MISERY NUMBER Two. 
After spending a rather over-convivial evening with some friends, endeaver- 
ing, against the remenstrances of your wife, to pull your bouts off with the 
coal scuttle. 
MISRRY NUMBER THERE. 
Under the same influence, pertinaciously persisting that you could wind up 
vour watch with your latch-key. 
MISERY NUMBER FouR. 
Upon leaving the theatre to enter an omnibus ; and, falling asleep, to find 
yourself, at three o’clock in the morning, locked up in a stable-yard. 


Foreign Summary. 


The presbytery of St. Andrew’s have resolved to libel Sir D. Brewster, and 
deprive him of his office in the university, on account of his having joined the 
free church. 

The presence of the Queen of Spain at her first bull-fight is said to have 
greatly raised her popularity with the Madrid mob. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Woon.—These celebrated vocalists appezred at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Dublin, on Sunday evening inthe opera of La Somnambula. 

Hamilton Braham, second son of the mighty vocalist, appeared with immense 
éclat at the Hanover Square rooms, London, on Thursday night last. His bass 
is considered equal to that of Fornasari, 

The Journal de Francfort states, that the remains of the Emperor Charle- 
magne have been discovered at Aix-la-Chapelle. In the year 1000, Otho III. 
had the tomb of the emperor opened, and m 1165 the remains were removed 
by Frederick I. and the bones placed in a chest ; the robes and insignia of the 
deceased being reserved for the coronation ceremony of the sovereigns, and sent 
to Vienna, where they are still. The chest containing the bones, however, 
was lost until a few days ago, when the old chest containing them was discov- 
ered in a closet of a room adjoining the sacristy of the cathedral. 

Evectro Lacr.—A specimen was exhibited at the late exhibition of the Po- 
lytechnic Society, Cornwall, and is thus described in the report :—* Electro 
lace is made by stretching common net on a frame of stout cs pi wire, and 
then brushing it over with plumbago, until its surface has acquired an uniformly 
black colour. It is then connected with the negative pole of a galvanic batte- 
ry, and subjected to the voltaic action, between two plates of copper positively 
electrified, which causes it to be rapidly and effectually coated with metal, 
each turead being enclosed in a tube of copper. When it is desired that the} 
sheets of lace be of large size (several feet square for instance,) it will be ne- 
cessary to divide the large frame by fine wires into squares of seven or eight 
inches, which, forming nucle for the deposit of metal, enables the sheets to be 
made of any extent, and at the same time tends to strengthen the work. The 
uses of electro lace are similar to those of common wire gauze ; but, when sil- 
vered or gilt, it forms a beautiful material for fancy work.”’ Atheneum. 

Amongst the immense number of patents taken out in France during the 
last six months, for inventions, not one in a hundred of which will probably re- 
pay even the cost of the patent, is one for a war-balloon, which, according to 
the inventor, a M. Gure, of Nismes, is to be navigable by means of een 
air acting against the natural atmosphere by which it is surrounded. The in- 
ventor states, that a person seated in the car of his balloon would be able, when 
suspended over an enemy's town, camp, or fortress, at such a height as to be 
himself inaccessible to attack, to pour balls, shells, and other projectiles, and 
ensure the destruction of every thing beneath hun. This is, perhaps, one of 
the wildest schemes in the whole history of inventions. 

The queen has been pleased to confer the honour of knighthood on James 
Wylie, Esq, M. D. in attendance on his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia. Dr. Wylie is nephew of Sir James Wylie, Bart, M.D. 
premier physician of the late and present emperor of Russia, and head of the 
medical staff of Russia, in whose service he has been upwards of 50 years. 
He (Sir James) has, during his services in Russia, arrived at the highest ho- 
nours, haying been nominated a knight of the Russian orders of St. Vladimir, 
and St. Anne, of the order of Leopold of Austria, of the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
and of the Order of Merit of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and in 1814 was knight- 
ed by George IV., then prince regent, and subsequently created a baronet. 

Tue New Bisnop.—The Rey. John Lonsdale, archdeacon of Middlesex, and 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, is appointed Bishop of Lichfield. 

Mr. Newman's Successor.—The Provost and Fellows of Oriel College, 
Oxford, have presented the Rey. Mr. Eden to the vicarage of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, Oxford, with the chapelry of Littlemore annexed, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. J. H. Newman, B.D. This result (says the Ozford Ciro- 
nicle) has not been obtained without hesitation, if not opposition, on the part of 
the Provost of Oriel, on the ground of Mr. Eden’s adherence to the new doc- 
trines, and not until Mr. Eden had professed his willingness to discontinue the 
advocacy of Tractarian opmions. 

The marriage of the Earl of March with Miss Greville will take place about 
the end of this, or beginning of next month. 

The Bombay Times mentions the |iberation of 7,000 Christian slaves from 
galling pesto, at the intercession of Captain Harris, late ambassador to Abys- 
sinia ; whilst hundreds of doomed pagan prisoners, taken in the bloody forays 
witnessed by the British embassy, were set at large. 

Herr Hensel, professor of painting at the Berlin Academy, has returned to 
the Prussian capital, after the completion, in this country, at the command ‘of 
the King of Prussia, of two admirable likenesses of the Prince of Wales, which 
are intended for the King and Queen. 


Sin C. Naprer anp nie Anuy.—Tho following extract from Sir Charies’s 


speech at the dinner given to him by the officers of the force at Hyderabad, on 


are sure, be read with deep interest. In rising to return thanks on his health 
being drunk, Sir Charles said :— 

“Thave heard, gentlemen, of a general spoiling an arniy, but it appears to me 
the force I wishes to spoil j and will lain in 
what manner I mean it, First, you win two battles for me; secondly, you 
made me governot of Sinde ; thirdly, you give me a regiment ; and lastly, 
‘you made me a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. I feel and appreciate your 
‘kindness, favour, friendship. Gentlemen, the order and understand- 
‘ing that exist in a British army is mainly attributable to the messes of the ser- 
vice. When officers meet at a mess, the general and the junior ensign are on 
la level ; every one is at full liberty to express his thoughts and feelings as they 
emanate. On parade the laws of reason and discipline combine to make him 
obey his commander. We are all gentlemen by birth and education, and con- 
sequently on a par. This is also a reason, gentlemen, that I feel your testi- 
monials of friendship so keenly. It is not with any idea of favours or 
honours that you thus befriend me. You are all far too superior to such 
base ideas. Thus, gentlemen, the best feelings of my heart, be where I may, 
\will be linked to you with the march in the desert, the battles in Scinde, and 
the dinner in the plains of Hyderabad.” 


Tue cate Coronet Denniz.—A handsome tablet is about to be erected in 

a new Cathedral Church of Calcutta to the memory of the late gallant Col. 
Jennie. 

Str Witt1uam Hamitton.—This eminent astronomer, the president of the 
Royal Irish Academy, has had a pension of £200 per annum graciously con- 
ferred upon him by her Majesty. Thisis at once Justice to Ireland and to 
‘Science. 

Way tHe Marquis or WaTerrorD HAs QUITTED Tiprrrary.—The Mar- 
quis of Waterford has addressed the following letter to the gentlemen of the 
county of Tipperary. Poisoning hounds, incendiarism, serving of Rookite no- 
tices, and other similar peccadilloes peculiar to the clime of Tipperary, do not 
jappear to be the very methods of discouraging the evils of absenteeism :-— 

Curraghmore, Nov. 8. 
‘“‘Gentlemen,—I have deferred writing to you until some final arrangement 
as to hunting your county had been made ; Mr. Millett has undertaken that of- 
fice, and I now beg to thank you forthe kind attention and support you have 
‘shown me during the period I resided amongst you. I think it right to state 
ithe causes which induced me to resign You are ail aware that in Decem- 
\ber, 1841, iny hounds were poisoned. I treated the matter with contempt. In 
January, 1843, they were again poisoned. I discovered the offender and for- 
gave him, but stated publicly that if a similar outrage were again committed | 
should give up hunting the county. In 1843 my stables were burnt, and, but 
for the prompt conduct of my servants, the whole establishment would have 
been consumed. From the threatening notices I had received, and from the 
isworn evidence of persons on the spot when the fire commenced, the magis- 
\trates came to the conclusion that the fire was malicious. I immediately de- 
termined to leave T ipperary, feeling that such a system of annoyance more 
than counterbalanced the pleasures of foxhunting, for which alone I proposed to 
reside at Lakefield. ** have the honour to be, your ob’t serv’t, 
Warerrorp.” 

Tue Sexr-prmune Gun.—Messrs. Needham; gunmakers, of London, have 
recently obtained a patent for an improvement in percussion locks, by which 
the caps are, by the motion of the lock, placed at once in a small cavity beneath 
\where the nipple generally is, and there held fast till exploded on pulling the 
trigger. By this se the trouble of putting the caps on with the fingers is en- 
jtirely obviated. The contrivance further provides that directly one cap is ex- 
_ it is forced from its cavity, and another cap instantly takes its place. 
The caps are contained in a hollow groove along the side of the stock, which 
\groove is covered with a small plate of brass, which does not increase the bulk 
nor render the stock unsightly The groove holds sixty caps, which lie in it in 
such a way that it is an impossibility for then to stick in or block up the 
to the lock, and there is a small and simple instrument to feed or replenish the 
groove or reservoir when empty. The invention is stated to have these ad- 
vantages over the method now in use: additional power, from the cap of prim- 
ing being brought immediately upon the charge without the intervention of a 
nipple, the impossibility of the caps falling off or being lost, the protection of 
them from wet, the total avoidance of danger from the caps flying to pieces so 
‘as to injure the shooter, and the increased expedttion in firing, in the proportion 
of five times to three. The invention 1s put forward as of great importance to 
the military profession, as the soldier will never miss fire, and will fire with a 
rapidity never before calculated bays and the cavalry soldier will be able to 
trust to his pistol or carbine with the confidence arising from the certainty that 
the cap has not slipped off; a certainty on which he cannot now rely, because 
a very little consideration will show that it is not a very easy matter for a horse- 
man in action to fit a cap to the nipple of a percussion lock. 


MaterNaL AFFECTION oF THE WHate.—The matemal affection of the whale 
for its young is very great. As soon as the mother observes a threatened dan- 
ger, she clings, as it were, to the calf, tries to hide it, and often takes it be- 
tween her flooks (fins), and endeavours to escape. She has even been observed 
to carry off the calf when it has been killed, but not fastened upon. Sometimes, 
however, she seems to be infatuated, and heedless of all that passes around 
her. Ifthe calf has been once fastened upon, the mother will never leave it, 
The whalers assert that the young cows have less affection for their offspring 
than the old ones, and will desert them at the appearance of the least danger. 
It is, however, the affection of the whale for her young which becomes the prin- 
“+ means of her destruction. The calf, inexperienced and slow, is easily 
ki 


illed, and the cow is afterwards a sure prey. 
Diffenbach’s Travels in.New Zealand 


Tue Exvecrricat tHE ApELaips Gattery.—The eel, as it seemed, 
knew well enough that we had some design upon him that he might not exactly 
like, for as I planted myself to wait for him by the basin, with arms raised and 
shirt sleeves tucked up, prepared to seize both head and tail at once, he sud- 
denly turned back, althoegh he had already come pretty near me, betook him- 
self to the opposite side of the basin, and would not again swim towards me 
while I kept my positior. I had to retire alittle, to assume an indifferent air, 
and wait for some time before the animal resumed his circular motions. 

serving now that the right moment was come, I dashed at the water, and seized 
the ec] stoutly at both ends. The blow which the creature gave me was of the 
most exceeding severity ; and althoagh I used every effort to receive it with 
composure, my features and gestures, it would seem, must have expressed 
some amazement ; for-as I hastily drew both hands out of the water, my sur- 
rounding friends burst out into loud laughter. Nevertheless, the effect was, 
after all, less severe than was felt by the celebrated writer, Basil Hall, who, on 
|making the same experiment 8 few days before, was struck so smastly by the 
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us, that the captain, on receiving the blow, fel! flat on the 

the strength of the shock which I sustained, I should be dispose 

pare it with those which a Leyden jar of the largest size, fully charged, or a 
hydro-electric battery of some 200 pairs of plates, is able to give. 

Diary of a German Naturalist. | 

Tue Liserator’s Retrest.—A clever sketch, in the style of Gilray, a poate 

in the last numberof the Warder. The “ Liberator,’ by means of a adder | 

Janted and guarded by a mob of Repealers below, who are only waiting their) 
eader's ia to follow him, has ascended a high wall, and is stealthily ad- | 
vancing towards the neighbouring window. He has nearly reached his goal, 
when suddenly the sash is thrown up, and “the Duke,’’ with nightcap on head, | 
yet wide awake, stands at the open window with a cocked pistol in his right 
hand, and his left hand placed on another ready for use. ‘There is much force, 
in the design and drawing of the sketch, but the chief point lies in the question | 
and answer. ‘ Where are you going, sir!’ exclaims the duke, with his pistol | 
levelled at the rascal’s skull. The Liberator, who is in the act of dragging his) 
legs back to the outside of the wall, replies, with an inimitable leer, “ ack 
again, y'r honour 

Paris Fasuitons.—A novel patent has recently been taken out in Paris. It 
is for the making of clothes, in the words of the announcement, “ without any! 
w side.” Thatistosay, the sleeves of a coat may be turned inside out, 
wade garment worn reversed, without the slightest diminution in the fashion 
and neatness of the article. Moreover, the make and colour are different one) 
side from the other, so that a double-breasted black frock may in the twinkling) 
of an eye be converted into a military single-breasted blue, and a fox-hunter's | 
scarlet cutaway be with equal rapidity changed into the Windsor uniform, eet | 
turned upwith red. These coats are offered to the Parisian exquisite as ex-|| 
tremely acceptable on the score of economy. The fashion has not yet reached | 
London, but like the last piece of Scribe it is doubtless in course of transla-' 
tion. We shall expect, at all events, to see the invention taken full advantage’ 
of in the coming pantomimes.” 

Tue Netson Monument.—The statue of Lord Nelson, which has for the 
last week or ten days been exhibited within the enclosure in Trafalgar Square, 
has at length reached its ultimate destination on the top of the column, erected’ 
under the management and after the design of Mr. Ratiton. The statue was 
taken to pieces, im order to facilitate its being elevated to its present position | 
The legs and lower part of the trunk were got up on Friday morning by twelve’ 
o'clock, after six hours labour, and the upper portion followed on Saturday. 
moruing, and was united to the other portion by one o'clock. The arm was, 
also, in the course of the day, united to the body, and the whole completed.’ 
At present the scaffolding prevents the spectators in the street from judging of) 
the appearance of the figure of the gallant admiral : nothing but his cocked 
can be distinctly seen ; the whole being surrounded with scaffolding poles and 
pieces of timber. The statue faces Charing Cross, and has its back turned to- 
ward the National Gallery. The elevation of the statue was conducted in a) 
very quiet maunner, and it was hardly known that it was in process of being car-) 
ried up, until it had attained its utmost point. London paper. 


Tue New Rovat Excuanct, Lonpon.—The last stone of the tower was 
set on Tuesday. All that now remains to be added to the tower will be the 
supports of the vane and the vane itself. The vane will be the same grasshop-. 
per (the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham) which adomed the old Exc €, and 
escaped the fire almost uninjured. It has been repaired, and will be gilt be-| 
fore it will be raised. It has been determined that the chimes shall! be restored 
and the peal of bells increased from eight to fifteen. The first brick of this) 
structure was laid in January, 1831, and it is positively stated, that it will be fi- 
nished, and open for the use of the merchants, by the time originally mention-| 
ed, viz. the middle of next year. The portico ts completed, with the excep- 
tion of the fixing of the sculpture in the pediment, which wil! consist of sixteen’ 
figures, in high relief, by Mr. R. Westmacott. As soon as the mass of building 
in front, called Bank Buildings, shall have been removed, the space will be ar- 
ranged, and the statue of the Duke of Wellington, by Chantrey, will be erected | 

Atheneum. 

Don't Joke wirn Everuanrs.—At the fair at Barnsley, on Saturday last, a 
country bumpkin went to look at Hilton's collection of wild beasts. On enter- 
ing the place he began to amuse himself by giving the elephant gingerbread and 
fruit ; but, soon growing tired of that, he thought he woul try what a joke would 
do, and accordingly he pricked the elephant’s trunk with a penknife. No soon- 
er was this done than out of his den rushed the animal amongst the visitors,| 
forcing the chain and the large post to which he had been fastened along with 
him. The elephant caught the delinquent by the collar, and threw him with 
great force on the ground. Up he got again quickly, and made his escape out- 
side, but the elephant struck the temporary ceiling which the man had just rais- 
ed with such force as to shiver it to pieces. The scene at the moment was truly 
ludicrous ; men, women, and children were laid in all directions. Fortunately 
no one was hurt, except the elephant-pricker, who complained of his collar-bone 
but who may thank his stars that he did not lose his life. 


Leeds Intelligencer . 
Di Tanai Paurrr1.—The anecdote of the ‘Aria dei rizi ” (the rice air) be- 
longs to Tancredi. Rossmi had composed an air which La Malanote, then in 
the pride of her beauty and her talent, refused to sing, signifying her objection) 
only two nights before that of the performance. The poor voung man ed 
pensively to his small inn. Every dinner in northern Italy conunenaeee o 
dish of rice ; and, as it is eaten very little done, four minutes before he serves, 
the cook sends to ask the important question, ‘‘ Must the rice be put on the 
fire ’” As Rossini entered his room in despair, the cameriere made the usual 
demand, and was answered in the affirmative. The rice was put down ; and. 
before it was ready, Rossini had written the air which has since been sung all 
over Europe, ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti,” and which has retained the name of “‘ Ana dei 

rizi’’ in Venice. Dublin University Magazine. 
Orrar or Rosts.—This perfume is said to have been discovered by acci- 
dent. Nur-Inhai, the favourite wife of the Mogul, an her other luxuries, 
had a small canal of rose water ; as she was walking with the Mogul upon its 
banks they perceived a thin film upon the water—it was an essential oi! made} 
by the heat of the sun. They were delighted with its exquisite odour,and means 
were immediately taken for preparing by art a substance like that which had 

been thus fortuitously produced. Southy’s Omniana. 
Srr-mapt Mex —Columbus was a weaver. Franklin was a journeyman 
ter. Massilon, as well as Fletcher, arose amidst the humblest vocations. 


eibuhr was a peasant. Sextus V. wasem in keeping swine. Rollin 
was the son of acutler. Ferguson and Burns, Scottish poets, were shepherds. 
Esop was aslave. Homer was beggar. Daniel Befoo was apprenticed 
a hosier. Domosthenes was the son of a cutler. Hogarth, an engraver of|| 


pewter pots. Virgil was the son of a baker. Gay was an 


ground. As,|Prideuuz was employed to sweep Exeter Col'ege. Akenside was the son of a@ 
d to com- /butcher. 
_\Gifford and Bloomfield were shoemakers, Howard was app 


Cervantes was a common soldier, 
renticed to a grocer. 
Richard Arkwrig ht was a barber for a 


Pope was the son of a merchant. 
Halley was the son of a soap boiler. 
number of years. 
CANADA. 
RESIGNATION OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL— 
EXPLANATIONS. 
House of Assembly, Wednesday, Nov. 29. 
The House met at 3 o'clock, P. M., and after the transaction of some rou- 


tine business, the 

Hon. Mr. Baldwin said that before goin 
occupy 4 few minutes in offering to the fleas an explanation of the circum- 
s'ances which had led to the resignation of himself and colleagues. Explana- 
tions which this House and the Gienare would require at their hands. It was 
well known that 14 mouths ago, when the hon. gentlemen who formerly ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Province resigned their places, he and his col- 
leagues came into office evowedly upon the principle of Kesponsible Govern- 
ment—principles which had received the sanction of this House the preceding 

ear, by the almost unanimous adoption of the resolutions introduced into Par- 
iament, with the sanction, and by the express direction of the noble lord then 
at the head of the Government. He and his colleagues, therefore, stood 
pledged to on A in the Government only so long as those principles should be 
fairly end justly carried out. In order that these resolutions might be brought 
fairly before the House, he would now read them. 

Resolved—' That the Head of the Executive Government of the Province, 
living within the limits of his Government, the Representative of the Sove- 
reign, is responsible to the Imperia! authurity alone, but that nevertheless the 
management of our local affairs can only be conducted by him, by and with the 


into the order of the day he would 


\jassistance, counsel, and information, of subordinate officers in the Pro- 


vince.” 

Resolved —“ That in order to preserve between the different branches of the 
Provincial Parliament that harmony which is essentially necessary to the peace, 
welfare. and good Government of the Province, the chief advisers of the Re- 
presentative of the Sov. reign constituting a Provincial administrativn under 
him, ought to be men possessed of the confidence of the representatives of the 
people, thus affording a guarantee that the wel! understood wishes and interes's 
of the people, which our gracious Sovereign has declared shall be the ruie of 
the Provincial Government, will on al! occasions be faithfully represented and 
advocated.” 

The principle then was considered to have been fully admitted, and has been 
uniformly acted on both by the present administration and by its predecessors. 
And not only has it been admitted by this House, but he was bold to say that it 
had received the unanimous assent of the whole country. He and his col- 
leagues had lately the misfortune to ascertain that the Head of the Govern- 


\|ment entertained views widely different both with respect to their position, du- 


ties, and responsibilities. Had this difference been merely theoretucal he and 
his colleagues might have felt it their duty to have avoided any occasions of in- 


\lterrupting the harmony that should always exist between the Head of the Go- 


vernment and the responsible confidential advisers, but when they found that 
the difference i their views resulted in appointments to office, not only against 
their advice—(and here he (Mr. Baldwin,) wished it to be distinctly understood 
as his opinion and that of all his colleagues, that the head of the Government 
had the perfect right to appoint whom he pleased after our advice had been 
given, and he could appeal to the opimions which he had expressed upon former 
occasions upon this pot) but when they found as he was stating, that the dif- 
ferent views entertained between them and the head of the Government, had 
resulted in appointments not only against their advice, but in appointments and 
proposals to make appomtments, without even consulting them so that they 
might be able to give any advice according to the oaths which they had taken, 
—when these differences led to this state of affairs, he and his colleagues felt 
that they ceased to be mere theoretical differences, and these were not the only 
practical results that these differences produced, but an important measure (the 
Secret Society Bill), was reserved for the sanction of Her Majesty after being 
introduced with his Excellency’s sanction, and without the slightsst intimation 
having been given that it would not be passed in this country, so that the public 
might be put fully in possession of the fact. Now, though he did not deny 
the right of the Governor to reserve measures for the Royal assent, yet he con- 
tended that same intimation of the intention to do so should be given, so that 
the country might be prepared and might know how the case stood. For 
what, he would ask, would be the zesult of a bill of this description being re- 
served for the Royal assent without any explanation. It would be supposed 
either that the Government were insincere in bringing it forward, knowing that 
it would be sent home to lie on the dusty shelves of the Colonial Office and ne- 
ver to become a law, as had happened in many other cases, or else it would be 
supposed that it had been introduced into Parliament without the sanction of the 
head of the Government. From these difficulties, what was the position in 
which we found ourselves placed before Parliament aud the country’? Respon- 
sible, and he appealed to that House whether it did not hold him responsible 
for every act of the Executive Government, not only for acts done against our 
advice, but foracts upon which we had no opportunity of advising, and of the 
existence of which we were ignorant until informed of them from private and 
unofficial sources. This state of things necessarily led to a remonstrance on 
the part of himself and his colleagues, and the meee | of that remonstrance, so 
far from opening a prospect of an improved system of administration in these 
respects, produced for the first time a frank avowal on the part of the head of 
the Government that a widely different view was entertained by him regarding 
the positive duties and responsibilities of the members of his Administration, 
from that entertained by them, and in their opinion by Parliament and the coun- 
try ; and further to a declaration on the part of his Excellency, that from the time 
of his arrival in the Province, he had felt that there existed an antagonism between 
him and them upon this subject. He had on that occasion most fully, and as 
distinctly, and as perspicuously as his humble abilities would enable him 
to do, avowed that as regarded the freedom of action on the part of the 
Head of the Government, he yielded it in the fullest sense, but he did claim 
the apo being heard.—He and his colleagues wcre sworn to advise upon 
the affairs of the Province, and they claimed the oa of doing s0, as 
well as of being the first to be informed of the final determination of the Head 
of the Government with respect to the acts of His Administration. He would 
ask this House if this was unreasonable. a eae by this 
House and the country for all the acts of the t, they should not 
be left to hear, for the first time, of appointments to office from the parties to 


mercer. Ben Johnson was a brick-layer. Porson was son 


whom they were given, or by common report. He would put it tothis House 
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advisers of the Head of the Executive Government were placed in the position 
to hear for the first time of an offer, of the highly important situation of Speak-' 


er of the Legislative Council from the party to whom it was made hy public’ 
rumour. Unfertunately the explanation growing out of the remonstrance to 
which he had allnded, tended to any thing but the removal of the impression of 
the existence of the antagonism avowed by His Excellency between their views 
and his ; but on the contrary, to the confirmation of that impression and to the| 
conviction that there was both the antagonism alluded to, and a want of cordiali-' 
ty and confidence on the part of His Excellency towards the members of His 


Administration, commencing with the period of His arrival, and continuing to 
the pana time without having been communicated to them until then. Hej) 


would now put it to the House whether, after such explanatigns as he had al- 
luded to such an avowal on the part of the Head of the Provincial Goverment, 


he and his colleagues could consistently with their obligations to the country,|! 


consistently with their respect for that House, or consistently with their own 
honour, continue to retain office. Ifthe House condemned them, ail that he 
(Mr. Baldwin,) could say was that they took a widely different view of their own 
resolutions from what has been taken by him and his colleagues and by the coun- 
try at large. Again, with respect their differences, (here the Hon. Mr. Viger, 
rose to order, an asked whether the hon. and learned member had permission 
to make these statements)—Mr. Baldwin—I have —He had permission to 
state everything necessary for his justification, and had not such permission 
been given, he would have remained silent, and would have trusted to the jus- 
tice of the House to a favourable construction in his conduct. He had no in- 
tention of introducing anything but what he had a perfect right to do. And 
this House had a perfect right to a full explanation on the subject. Ifhe mis 
stated anything the Hon. member for Megantic (Mr. Daly) would have an oppor- 
tunity of correcting him. He was about to allude to the fact that the differen- 
ces and want of cordiality and confidence to which he had alluded had already 
become a matter of public rumour extending not only to acts regarding high 
there existed apparent grounds for difference of opinion but to all measures in- 
volving politica 
be coerced by his council into measures of which he disapproved, and they on 
the other hand were accused of assuming the tone and position of responsible 
advisers without in fact asserting the right of being consulted True it was 
that the Head of the Government disavowed any intention of interfering with) 
the mode of conducting public affairs which he found existing on his arrival, 
but his disavowal was coupled with the expression of his opinion that it would 
be better if the administration of public thie were managed by the Governor 
himself without requiring unanimity of opinion among the members of his 
Gov'nt in Parliament or + Bree ony He would again say that if this were mere- 
ly the theoretical opinion of the head of the Government, they might have had 
no right to object to it ; but when they found it to be the real ground of all their 
difficulties, resulting in a state of avowed antagonism, and a want of cordiality 
and confidence between them and the distinguished individual at the head of the 
Government, they felt it impossible, consistenily with their own honour ox their 
duty to his Excellency to continue longer to hold office. Having now exp!ain- 
ed the reasons for the retirement from office of himself and his colleagues, he 
had only to thank the House for the attention with which they had heard him 

When Mr. Baldwin had concluded, the Hon. Mr. Daly rose in reply and read 
Excellency’s rejoinder, which is annexed. 

The Governor General observes with regret, in the explanation which the 
gentlemen who have resigned their seats in the Executive Council, propose to 


offer in their places in Parliament, a total omission of the circumstances which); 


he regards as forming the real grounds of their resignation ; and as this omis- 
sion may have proceeded from their not considering themselves at liberty to 
disclose these circumstances, it becomes necessary that he should state them. 

On Friday, Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin came to the Government House, 
and after some other matters of business, and some preliminary remarks as to! 
the cause of their proceeding, demanded of the Governor General that he should| 
agree to make no appointment, and no offer of an appointment, without pre-| 
viously taking the advice of the Council ; that the lists of candidates should in 
every instance be laid before the Council; that they should recommend any 


| 


His Excellency on the one hand was moppscat to}! 


jny: a subject on which considerable difference of opinion is known ever to pre- 
vail: but the Governor General, during these conversations, protested against 


| its being supposed that he is practically adverse to the working of the system 


jof Responsible Government, which has been here established—which he has 
\hitherto pursued without deviation, and to which it is fully his intention to adj 
here. 
The Governor General subscribes entirely to the Resolution of the Legisla- 
itive Assembly of the 3d Sept. 1841, and considers any other system of Govern- 
|ment, but that which recognizes responsibility to the people, and tothe respon- 
‘sible Assembly, as impracticable in this Province. ’ 
No man is more satisfied that all government exists solely for the benefit of 
ithe people, and he appeals confidently to his uniform conduct, here and else- 
jwhere, in of this assertion. 
| If, indeed, by Responsible Government the gentlemen of the late Council 
mean that the Council is to be supreme, and the authority of the Governora 
nullity, then the cannot agree with them, and must declare his dissent from that 
|perversion of the acknowledged principle. ' 
|, Bat if they mean that Responsible Government as established in the Colony, 
is to be worked ont with an earnest desire to insure success, he must then ex- 
\press his surprise at their arriving at conclusions which he does not consider to 
be justified by any part of his conduct, and which he conceives his repeated 
\declarations oughi to have prevented. Allusion is made in the proposed explan- 
ation of the gentlemen of the late Council, to the Governor General having de- 
\termined to reserve for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, one of 
ithe Bills passed by the two Legislative Houses—that is, the Secret Societies 
Bill If there is any part of the functions of the Government in which he is 
oral than in any other, bound to exercise an independent judgment, it must 
ibe in giving the Royal assent to Acts of Parliament. With regard to this duty 
he has special instructions from Her Majesty to reserve every act of an un- 
‘usual or extraordinary character. Undoubtedly the Secret Societies Bill an- 
‘swers that description, being unexampled in British Legislation. 
The gentlemen of the late Council had his sentiments on it, expressed to 
‘them. He told them thar it was an arbitrary and unwise measure, and not even 
calculated to effect the object it had in view. : 
| He had given his consent to its being introdaced into Parliament, because he 
had promised soon after the assumption of the Government, that he would sanc- 
‘tion Legislation on the subject as a substitute for Executive measures, which 
ihe refused to adopt on account of their ge are character, although he de- 
precated the existence of Societies which led to foment religious and civil dis- 
cord. The gentlemen of the late Council cannot fail to remember with what per- 
\tinacity those measures were pressed on him, and can hardly be unaware what 
“would have followed at that time,if in addition torejecting the proscriptive mea- 
sures urged, he had refused to permit any Legislation on the subject. Permis- 
‘sion to introduce a Bill cannot be propesly assumed as fettering the judgment 
of the Governor with regard to the Royal assent, for much may happen during 
ithe passage of the Bill through the Legislature to influence his decision. In 
\this case the Bili was strongly saa and reprobated in the Assembly, but 
when it went to the Legislative Council, many of the members had seceded, 
jand it did not come up from the House with the advantage of having been 
passed in a full meeting. 4 
Taking these circumstances into consideration, together with the precise in- 
structions of her Majesty, and the uncertainty of her Majesty’s allowing sucha 
|Bill to go into operation, the Governor-General considered it to be his duty to 
‘reserve it for her Majesty’s consideration, as it was much better that it should 


not go into operation until confirmed by her Majesty’s Government, than that it 
should be discontinued after its operation had commenced. : 

| In conclusion, the Governor-General protests against the explanation which 
these gentlemen propose to offer to Parliament, as omitting entirely the actual 
and prominent circumstances which led to their resignation : and as conveying 
to Parliament a misapprehension of his sentiments and intentions, which has no 
foundation in any part of his conduct, unless his refusal to make a virtual sur- 


jrender of the Prerogative of the Crown to the Council, for party purposes, and 


his anxiety to do justice to those who were injured by the arrangements attend- 
ing the Union, can be regarded as warranting a representation which is calcula- 


others at discretion, and that the Goyernor General, in deciding after taking!} - 
‘ : 4 fl ted to injure him without just cause, in the opinion of the Parliament and the 


their advice, should not make any appointment prejudicial to their influence.|| 
In other words, that the patronage of the Crown should be surrendered to the}! 
Council, for the purchase of Parliamentary support: for, if the demand did not 
mean that, it meant nothing, as it cannot be imagined that the mere form of), 
taking advice, without regarding it, was the process contemplated. 

The Governor General replied that he would not make any such stipulation, 
and could not degrade the character of his office, nor violate his duty by such a 
surrender of the Prerogative of the Crewn. 

He appealed to the mumber of appointments made by;him on the recommend- 
ation of the Council, or to the membezs of it in their departmental capacity ; 
and to instances in which he had abstained from conferring appointments on 
their opponents, as furnishing proofs of the great consideration which he had 
evinced towards the Council in the distribution of the patronage of the Crown. 

He had at the same time objected, as he always had done, to the exclusive 
distr bution of patronage with party views, and maintained the principle, that 
office ought in every instance to be given to the man best qualified to render ef- 
ficient service to the state ; and where there was no such pre-eminence, he as- 
serted his right to exercise his discretion. 

He understood from Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin, that their continuance 
in office depended on his final decision with regard to their demand ; and it was 
agreed that at the Council, to be assembled the next day, the subjeet should be 
fully discussed. 

He accordingly met the Council on Saturday, convinced that they would re- 
sign, as he could not recede from the resolution which he had formed ; and the 
same subject became the principal topic of discussion. 

Three or more distinct propositions were made to him, over and over in, 
sometimes in different terms, but always aiming at the same purpose, which, in 
his opinion, if accomplished, would have been a virtual surrender into the hands 
of the Council, of the Prerogative of the Ornwn; and on this uniformly reply- 
ing to these propositions in the negative, hir refusal was each time followed by 
at then we must resign’’—or words to that purport, from one er more of the 

ouncil, 

After the discussion of this question at so much length, being, as he hitherto 
conceived, the one on which the resignation of the Council rested, he is aston- 
ished at finding that it is now aseribed to an alleged difference of opinion in the 
theory of Responsible Government. 

In the course of the conversations which both on Friday and Saturday, fol-! 
jowed the explicit demand by the Council regarding the patronage-of the Coa 


——that demand being based on the construction put by some of the gentlemen 
esponsible Governme ifferent opinions were “eel 


on the meaning of 
on the abstract theory of that still undefined question, as applicable to a 


people, on whose confidence he places his sole reliance for the successful ad- 


{ministration of the Government. 


Government House, Nov. 28, 1843. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HiS FAMILY. 


That was a stviking moment in the lifeof Lowis eee when, afier the 
discussion of ihe declarationof principles, or bill of rights, was agreed to, 
the deputies proceeded in a body, and on foot, to the Palais Royal, to present 
that declaration to the Lieutenant-General, and to invite him to ascend the 
throne, I shall never forget either the fact or iis curiosity, of beholding the 
deputiesof France marching, with rapid strides, across the Pont Louis 
Seize, the Place de la Revolution, the Rue de Rivoli, the Rue St, Honore, 
and the Place of the Palais Royal, into the palace of the Orleans dynasty. 
The cigyavas in a siate of indescribable emotion. Factions were already 
agitating, the republicans were raising their voices, fears were entertained 
that civil war would soon rage in the provinces, anarchists were preaching 
the most licentious doctrines, public credit was gone, and misery and bank- 
ruptcy appeared to be inevitable. Reports either more or less exaggerated, 
reached the capital every hour, of risings in the west, the east, and the south ; 
whilst ramors were afloat of alliances being formed to invade France and 
restore the eldest branch of the house of Bourbon. ‘The Paris mob, and even 
the middling classes, assembled in ihe streets all the day long; remained in 
anxious conversation at the doors of the Chamber of Deputies, and beneath 
the windows of the Duke of Orleans’ palace, and there discussed the past, 
ihe present, and the future. The scene of our own Victoria before the Privy 
Council, when ata tender age she was required to ascend the British throne, 
is always referred to by those present as one of a pao gang Pog mee cbarac- 
ter, And scarcely less so was that when, surrounded by his Duchessand a 
handsome, uniied, lovely family, the Duke of Orleans received at his palace 
the deputies of France, who arrived to offer him a_vacant throne, but with 
a bill of rights. Lafitte read the resolutions of the Chamber. and the decla- 
ration of iisdesires. There was a solemn pause of about half a minute. 
‘Every one looked anxious, breathless, and concerned. The fate of haere 
and probably that also of Europe were about tobe decided. The Duke sh 

afew tears, They were honorable to his heart. He had been the happiest 
of my oe during fifteen years of the Restoration; but he was now to be 
torn from the endearments of social life, toencounter the hate, opposition, 


ices, and even the murderous attempts of those who hated order, peace, 


\prejadi 
ndihe jaws. His reply wasbrief. It was this:—“ I receive the declaration 


which you now tiome with profound emotion. I regard it as the na- 
flonal will; and it appears to me tobe in conformity those political 
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principles which I have all my life professed. Impressed with recollections, gers to make this entertainment minister to elegant gratification as well as to the 
which have always mad e me desire that I might never be destined to ascend) ‘purposes of “ heaven-born charity :” the arrangements will be of a superior de- 


the throne ; exempt from ambition, and accustomed to the peaceful life whieb) every care will bee taken to. convenience, and 
jead in my family, [cannot conceal the sentiments which agitate my heart 4 will be th h 
in this great conjuncture ; but there is one which is predominent—it is the| ™odation ; and, as far as we can learn, it will be a re-wnzon of the most rec erche 


Jove of my country. I feel what it prescribes to me, and shall not fail in the description. It will take place on Friday the 29th inst., which will be just in 
performance.” time to avoid interference with the usual New-Year festivities, and to furnish 


LOUIS AS A KING AND A FAMILY MAN. | bl tter for th esi fN Year’s day. 
Undoubtedly Louis Philippe is 2 king. Todeny this would beto parody! 


all the events and actions of bis reign. Undoubtedly he is no puppet to be 
moved b ss and no imaginary and unreal chief. Sometimesthe cun- 
hilippe, in himself cirecting the affairs of the government, 


duct of Louis 
has exposed him to the charge of exceeding the usual powers and the accus- 


tomed conduct of aconstitutionalsovereigu, This may be the case, and I 


am free to admit it. But any other conducton his part, under all the eircum- 
stances in which France and Europe were placed by the Revolution of 1830 


der bis conduct and decisions more in harmony with a parliamentary govern- 
ment, is by no means surprising ; but it is not the Jess true that that same M. 
Guizot is now in reality his prime minister, and that Louis Philippe still ex-| 
erts his royaland august authority in a!l matters relatipg tothe state. He) 
hears, sees, examines, and knows all, and he is in seality the government, 
and the president of the council. 


The severest trial ot his !ong and valuable life was the death of his eldest)| 
son, the Duke of Orleans ; but with admirable tact he has settled in his own!) 


Conoure, 30th November, 1843. 

* * * * * * * * You will observe I write from Cobourg, having 
come here in the splendid mail steam packet Princess Royal, under the com- 
mand of the gentlemanly Captain Colcleugh. We touched at Rochester, and 
I was much pleased to observe the formation of a new road and wharf on the 


would have led to war, misery,andanarchy. ‘That such men as M. Guizoi,| Opposite side of the river. This wasvery much wanted and is a great improve- 


should, at various epochs of the reign of Louis Philippe, have sougut to ren-| 


ment, the old wharf being in such a dilapidated condition. 

| In all parts of Canada which I have yet seen, improvements go ahead with a 
rapid hand. In the town of Cobourg they have built a splendid new wharf, and 
30 very fine brick houses have been put up this season. With a good many 
others, I have been frequently told that more improvements have taken place in 
‘Canada within the last 5 years than in any 20 years previous ; and certainly 
from what I have seen I am of the same opinion. The seminary here is a very 


lifetime the regency of his son’s son, and has done al! that human wisdom) beautiful building and gives the town a fine appearance from the lakes. 


can effect to secure the perpetuity of the Orleans dynasty. 


His “ Marie,” also, the princess of sculptors—the lovely, the interesting, 


and the intellectual Marie, has been removed from his side ; but he has noble. 


suns in Nemours, Joinville, D’Aumale, and Montpensier; and they would!’ 


shed the lastdrop of their biood to defend, or to bonor, therr father. 

His Louise is the happy queen of prosperous Belgium, and to her admira- 
ble husband and king, King Leopold, Louis Philippe :s greatly attached 
His opinions he receives almost with deference, and speaks of him in terms. 
of affection and respect. 

His Clementine is lately married, and his best wishes follow her to her less 
brilliant but happy home. 

His faithtul | 
panion of his varied life ; and as together they descend towards the grave, 


they present the most perfect model of fraternal and sisterly affection 1 was) 


ever privileged to behold. 

Last, but dearest of ajl to his heart’s best sympathies, is his inimitable queen 
Marie Amelie. His affection for her knows no bounds, and she is und ubi- 
edly entiled to all that love which be hasso long and so invariabiy displayed. 


Magrigep,—On the 7th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Proal, Lincklaen Ledyard, of Cazenovia, 
and Helen UC. Seymour, daughter of the late Henry Seymour, of Utica. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-4 a € 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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The correspondence, given in a recent number of the National Intelligencer, 
plainly shews that the petulant and impolitic threat of the Mexican Government 
in the contingency of the annexation of Texas to the United States, actually 
took place, with all the acrimony consistent with a diplomatic note ; the threat 
based upon no better foundation than “abundant” proofs “furnished by the 
American press.’ A very pretty authority on which to found a national threat ! 
A free press will animadvert on any subject which its several conductors may 
consider worthy of consideration, and give unstinted vent to its own views, yel 
all these may be honest but erroneous. Supposing them to be correct, how- 
ever, they are not legally authorised, and he must be a lame politician who acts 
upon them. The answer ofthe American Minister at Mexico to so silly a tirade 
is in a becoming spirit, and well asserts the dignity of the United States. But 
finally we learn that the Mexican Minister at Washington repudiates the notion 
that offence was intended in the smallest degree. Thus therefore the matter 
will probably end, unless Santa Anna, whose brain seems to have been turned 
ever since his memorable Texan defeat, should be foolish enough to persist in 
his rhodomontades, in which case let him reap the consequences. 


®. By the Kingston (Canada) Chronicle we perceive that Mr. Price moved a re- 
solution in the House of Assembly, tantamount to a vote of confidence in the 
late ministry ef Canada. In the course of the discussions which followed, Mr. 
Viger protested against the proceeding as informal, and also without the autho- 
rity of the Governor General for making explanations. This was answered by 
Mr. Baldwin, who explicitly stated that permission had deen given by his Ex- 
cellency to make full explanations of the differences which led to the resigna- 
tion of ministers. ‘The discussions were warmly continued, but at length Mr. 
Price’s motion was carried on a division, by 46 votes against 23. Tue follow§ 
ing is a copy of the motion of Mr. Price. 

“ That an humble address be nted to his Excellency the Governor 
General, humbly representing to his Excellency the deep regret felt by this 
House at the retirement of certain members of the Provincial Administration, 
on the question of their right to be consulted on what the House unhesitatingly 
admits to be the tive of the Crown, the appointments to office ; and 
further to assure hi cell that their advocacy of that principle entitles 
them to the confidence of the House, being in strict accordance with the princi- 
ice comenaya in the resolutions adopted by the House on the 3rd of Septem- 

A counter-motion or entire ‘‘ amendment” was proposed by Mr. Wakefield 
but it was unanimously rejected. 


The Canadian Parliament was expected to be prorogued on the 6th inst. 


Sr. Georer’s Soctety Batt anp Suppgr.—We would eall the earnest at- 
tention of our readers to the advertisement, in our columns to-day, of the grand; 
féte undertaken in aid of the Charitable funds of this excellent Society, the de- 
mands upon which are pressing beyond general belief, and the benefits conferred 


Yours, &c. Leo. 
OUR PLATE OF WASHINGTON, 


_ Weare deliverinz, with all convenient speed, the e.graved Portrait of Wasn- 
ineTon which has been so long under the careful and skilful hands of its engra- 
ver Mr. Halpin; and we beg to inform our distant subscribers that copies will 
be forwarded to them at the earliest opportunities, consistent with the safe 
transmission which we flatter ourselves they deserve. We shall not here give 
our own eulogium of our own Present to subscribers, but, out of an immense 


devoted sister, Madame Adelaide, is sitil the constant com-, 2Umber of notices before us we shall select a couple which seem to have resulted 


from close examination. 
From the New York Democratic Review for December. 
| “ The beautifully embellished newspapers of England, admirable as they un- 
\doubtedly are, are yet of inferior merit, as to scope at least, with some of the 
(mammoth engravings which have been presented to the patrons of two journals 
of our own city—the Albion and the Anglo-American—remarkable both as works 
lof art and as instances of liberality on the part of the publishers. With- 
out attempting any inquiry into the matter of the apparent rivalry with the Jour- 
uals in question in their selection of the same subject—that of Washingten—a 
question with which the pen of criticism has nothing to do, we propose simply 
to speak of each according to its respective merits or defects. First then, we 
give our unqualified preference to the picture of the Anglo-American, by Halpin, 
|both fur its artistic skill, its superior drawing, and above all for its characteristic 
likeness, which we have collated with the best authorities extant of Trumbull, 
Stewart and others—were we disposed to find fault we should have preferred a 
little more brilliancy ove> the face ; as it is, however, the whole Engraving is 
in admirable keepmg, and the general effect most harmonious and pleasing ;— 
a feature in the other singularly wanting. While therefore we award to that of 
the Albion, by Sadd, the credit of extreme care in the execution of the mechani- 
cal portion of the work, yet still there is an unpleasant effect produced on the 
eye of the artist by an injudicious arrangement of the light and shade. With- 
out going into details, it is evident the subordinate portions of the picture are 
made far too obtrusive and prominent ; but that which most seriously impairs 
the value of the whole, is the want of likeness—a feature, which one would 
nave thought would have formed the artist's principal study.” 

From the Brooklyn Eagle of Dec. 2. 

“ Portrait or Wasuincton.—The proprietors of the Anglo-American, we 
perceive, have commenced the delivery of their Portrait of Washington to sub- 
scribers. We have already spoken of this engraving as a beautiful and elabo- 
rate work of art, but will now state that a comparison of it with the original, by 
Stuart, from which it was copied by Halpin, of this city, has convinced us that 
it is, in all respects, a most excellent likeness. The features and general ex- 
jpression of the countenance alike indicate the moral sublimity of the man and 
the dignity of the magistrate. The accessaries, though rich, are not overdone, 
and the whole is in taste and keeping. Another portrait of Wachee 
(professedly copied from Stuart’s picture) has been issued from the office of the 
Albion, and may be seen at Knight's, 78 Fulton Street. It is a very neat pi 
ture, but a bad likeness—reminding us rather of a fat English Rector, endea- 
lvouring to persuade his needy curate that £40 a-year is a good living, than of 
Washington, the great and good, addressing his countrymen. In our judgment, 
Halpin’s Washington, is incomparably the best. 

As these notices also mention a plate on the same subject issued by the pro- 
prietor of the Albion, it may be due to him to give here his own description of 
of his plate ; it is as follows— 

“New Pirate or Wasnincron.—The plate, by Mr. Sadd, which we are now 
jissuing, is nearly double the size of either of our former engravings ; the picto- 
rial area, or the actually engraved portion, being two feet three inches in a 
by one foot eight inches in breadth. It is executed in mezzotint, in the first 


egr 
and drapery form a striking and imposing back- nd, and the skilful lifting of 
the curtain throws floods of light onelt parte the picture, in which the dark 
velvet dress of the figure is in splendid contrast. The attitude of the is 
oe and striking ; the right arm is extended, and he is supposed to be ad- 
ressing Congress ; while the calm dignity of the countenance lends an interest 
tothe whole. As we have said in former notices, the print is copied from Heath's 


circumstances. _It is, as may be supposed, very costly.” 


by which are great and of a moving description. It is the purpose of the mana~ 


Touching the concluding paragraph of this last notice, however, we haves 


‘= 


———-- | 
| 
style of the art, and its effect is in the highest degree beautiful and imposing, 
and far surpasses all our former prints. The figure is full length, and exhibits 
Washington in his most elevated character, viz. when he had laid down his mi- 
litary authority, and appeared in his civic capacity as chief magistrate of the 
a The table, books, chair, and other accessorial parts, are exquisitely 
| 
rom pamting by Stuart, in 
ion of the Mamyeis of "Lansdown. Heath gained £14,000 by the engraving, and 
pies of it are to be found in the best collections extant. 
“This is not one of the regular Albion plates, it ie a beyond our 
size, and we became of it accidental and unexpected 
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iow words to say. Our plate had been in the hands of the artist some four or, 


‘lcannot be of smaller dimensions than 32 by 24 inches, and the most minute ex- 


five weeks, when the proprietor of the Albion made a special engagement with, amination serves but to prove that he has elaborated even the most inferior details. 
Mr. Sadd for the production of that one which is now published at the Albion | [The Monument stands out in clear and broad relief, the minute particulars of 


offiée. 


We are aware of the actua! sum to be paid for the work as well as of 'this gothic style are scientifically wrought out, the back-ground is in excellent 


the arrangement that it was to be completed in a stipulated time, in order to fore-’|perspective, and he has rendered the sky greatly subservient to the production 


stall our publication. In short, we are coguisant of the entire transaction, and) 
we aver that the expression, “ we became possessed of it through accidental 
and unexpected circumstances,” is a barefaced mistake. If our “ accidental! 
and unexpected ” contemporary wishes the proof of this, we pledge ourselves; 
to furnish it in an ample manner. Our plate has been in hands thirteen’ 
weeks longer than the other, and if a recent remark in the columns of the| 
Albion be correct, that, in large works like these “to hurry the artist is to 
ensure imperfection,’ we perhaps have the reason why the Albion plate suffers' 
in comparison, by the judgment of critics. 

Armosruzric Raruways.—In this age of improvements when new capabili- 
ties are poured like a flood upon the enquiring world, and when the moment 
they are propounded they are examined, tested, and applied to use, we need not 
apologise for calling attention to any thing that promises beneficial practical 
results. In such a category may now be placed Atmospheric Railroads, the 
principle of which has long been acknowledged as admirable in theory but 
visionary in practice. We refer our readers to an article on the subject in this 
day’s Anglo American, which shows satisfactorily that the principle has been 
fairly carried out, and although on a comparatively small scale, but sufficiently 
evincing that there are no difficulties in its enlargement which are insurmount- 
able. 

In matters of this kind there are three great objects to be attended to; these 
may take rank in importance thus: Ist, Safety to human life and limb; 2d, 
Speed ; 8d, Economy. If the report, in the article to which we refer, be a cor- 
rect one, all these have been attained in an eminently satisfactory degree, and 
now only remains to enlarge the application of this new system. It is plain that 
the preliminary expenses of atmospheric railroads—by which we mean their 
preparation and construction—are much diminished below what they would be 
for railroads of the ordinary mode of propulsion. because the former can allow 
of carriages being propelled upon plains inclined to a degree which the latte: 
could by no means surmount. Here is an important piece of economy in the 
outlay of capital, highly favourable to investment in this kind of undertaking. 
Not that it obviates altogether the necessity of levelling up or down ; for it i 
notorious that abruptness of either height or depth, or both, must occur in the 
course of any projected road, of considerable length ; but, slight inclinations are 
hardly hindrances, and the nature of the power itself is such that occasional! 
retardations are compensated by accelerations without general delay in the 
journey, and without fear of danger to either the passengers or the trains. 

Of safety from the danger of trains going off their course we have proof inci- 
dentally. The article informs us of curves of not more than 500 feet radius. 
and of a rapidity of transit equalling 40 miles per hour, yet, with such a centri 
fugal force as this must generate, a deviation never takes place. Here there 
is an excellent and proved new source of propulsion, giving speed, safety, and 
economy, and wanting little more improvement in its details, except a conve- 
nient mode of carrying forward from the action of one valve to that of another 
At present it would seem that some little stoppage would take place at the enc 
of every three, four, or five miles, which would be a great annoyance to impa 
tient passengers, but there is little doubt that the engineers of two such enter- 
prising countries as Great Britain and the United States, to whom such matter: 
are of every day consideration, will speedily remedy so small a defect, and the 
Atmospheric Railway system will supercede those now in use. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatrre.—Matters of interest have so multiplied upon our hands du- 
ring the current week, that we are most unwillingly obliged to be very brief on 
the Drama. We have, however, already expatiated on the principal characters} 
acted this time by Mr. Macready, and have little to add thereto. One new 
character he has given besides the Melantius, that namely of Benedict, whicl. 
he could not perform during his first engagement for the want of a Beatrice. 
This has been well supplied by the acquisition of that excellent artiste, Mis: 
Cushman. 

It will be perceived that M. Ole Bull performs on Monday next at this 
theatre, and that the rest of the week will be mainly occupied with benefits. 


Fine Arts. 


We have, at this twelfth hour, received a copy of a most magnificent plate. 
engraved on Steel by the well-known artist, Mr. A. Dick. It is a representa- 
tion of the splendid monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, in course o: 
completion at Edinburgh. This tasteful and grand specimen of architecture 
and sculpture consists of a cenotaph, designed in the pointed gothic style, en- 
riched up to its very apex with the grotesque tracery which appertains so pecu- 
liarly to that class of architectural art. The ground compartment of the ceno- 
taph is open on all the four sides, and, in the middle, at the top of an ascent of 
six steps, is a statue of the great ‘“‘ Wizard’ in the Roman toga, and in sitting 
position, upon a high pedestal. In the back ground is a portion of the city, and and| 
views of several public edifices are sufficiently indicated. Groups of figures} 


rate view and a pleasing picture. The cenotaph is 185 feet high. 
We have had abundant reason from time to time to admire the fidelity 
skill of Mr. Dick as an engraver, but never before have we seen so splendid or 


occupy the fore and middle grounds thus constituting the subject both an eo 


vo beautiful a specimen of his talents. The plate, as nessly we con guese, 


lof scenic effect. We suppese that, of course, Old Country residents will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to possess so fine—and we believe so cheap—a 
plate ; but indeed, as Scott belongs “not for a day, but to all time,” and not to 
Britain only but to the whole civilized world, that this charming work will be 
liberally taken hold of by all who shall come to the knowledge of its existence. 
For our own part we do most warmly commend it, and think it would form a 


acceptable New Year's present. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Mr. Vievxatemr’s Concert.—At length this celebrated young Violinist has 
made his coup d’essaie here. There had been considerable heart-burning and 
some ink-shed in the city, previous to the night of his first appearance ; for 
many there were who had arrived at the conclusion that ‘the force of viol 
could no farther go,” and that Ole Bull wasthe ne plus ultra of his profession. 
On the other hand were those who waited for facts ere they should make up 
their opinion, and who felt some indignation that Ole Bull, after the most 
prosperous success in his first series of concerts at the Perk Theatre, should 
have chosen to give another concert on the very evening that Vieuxtemps had 
selected for his own. The latter part of the uneasiness was, however," set 
aside, by Ole Bull’s postponement, although nearly at the eleventh hour, thus 
leaving the field open to his contemporary’s efforts. We are glad that he did 
so, because it gave the stranger a fair chance ; and, accordingly, on Monday 
evening, the great saloon of the Washington Hotel was crowded to excess. 
The hyperbolical expression that there were more persons in the room than 
it would hold, is so far literally true, that there were certainly persons support- 
ing themselves on the shoulders of others, and there were numerous visitors 
standing on chairs, benches, &c., outside of the folding doors. 

And well indeed did this yet young master realise the anticipations of his 
friends, and gratify the curiosity and taste of those who previously knew no- 
thing offhis powers. He gave us truly the voiceSof the violin, * from the low- 
est note to the top of its compass,” he gave us the powers of the bow, from 
-he most vigorous stroke to the most attenuated touch, and all with a sweet- 
ness and truth that defy riv@lry. Shall we commit ourselves so far as to draw 
a comparison? We will, for “magna est veritas.” We are satisfied that M. 
Vieuxtemps, considered throughout, is the greatest artist in his department that 
has ever yet been in America. Like all who are transcendant, he can afford 
to trifle and exhibit a few tinse! brilliances in his execution, but he does it 
sparingly and with an excellent grace ; and the body of his performances is of a 
splendour, force, melody, and sweetness, or of a truthful harmony in his double 
stop or other compound effect, that actually suspend the breath of the hearers 
and make them lean the head forward to catch. if possible, some attenuated 
cemains of sound, after the bow had ceased its function. 

But as a composer, not less than as an artist, M. Vieuxtemps is distin- 
guished. Hecommenced his concert with that remarkable concerto in F sharp 
ninor, which has so greatly tended to establish his reputation. Many artists 
who had heard it in England were in pain for him, as desirous that he should 
ave got over the emotion ofa first appearance in a strange land before he 
introduced it, as the very first stroke of the bow in that piece was to make or 
nar it. But they were agreeably and greatly relieved. It was a full, clear, 
simple, and diminishing note, with the ‘‘down bow” requiring the utmost 
steadiness of nerve and unwavering smoothness. ‘That note alone settled the 
natter, and all the hearers thenceforth gave themselves freely to the rapture 
which the evening’s performance induced. We shall not here particularise 
everything he performed, but content ourselves for the present by remarking 
m the * Carnivale de Venezia,’ which he played, with variations by Paganini, 
Emst, Sivori, and himself. Those of the mighty master first named, he had 
he good fortune to use sparingly, for, after all, Paganini continues unap- 
proached. 

In one of his pieces he was accompanied on the Pianoforte by his sister, 
Mdile. Vieuxtemps, concerning whom we shall take a distinct paragraph, as 
she played again last night in a more important grade. The Band for the oc- 
vasion was a very full one ; they played the overture to Weber’s “ Preciosa,” 
and that of the “‘ Diamans de la Couronne,” in good style. 


Concert ror THE Founps or THE Frencu Benrvo.ient Society.—This 
was given at the Washington Hotel on Tuesday evening. It was sustained by 
that delightful vocalist, Mdme. Cinti Damoreau, together with Artét on the vio- 
iin, and Signor Casella (his first appearance) un the Violoncello. Of the former 
two, of this musical force, we have already freely speken, and well indeed did 
they sustain their celebrity upon this occasion. Cinti Damoreau, that queen of 
vocal execution, was in excellent voice and perfectly charmed the crowded au- 
dience ; and as for Artét, in the quality of sweetness and cantabile execution he 
left nothing to be wished for. At the close of the first part, having played an 
air varié en Mi majeur, he was so vehemently applauded that he came forward 
and, instead of repeating it, he played some very favourite variations, including 
the celebrated, tremolo, from a motif by Beethoven. 

Signor Casella is a fine artist, and, as he played his own music we can add 
that he is a fine musician. In his performances he does not so greatly aim at 
the execution of difficulties—though he gave a few specimens of them—as in 
the production of sweet and melodious effects. He was loudly and most de- 


|servedly applauded in both the pieces which he he on the occasion, but more 


particularly on the latter, which was a graceful Poleces. 
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| Tur Laptes’ Companion, on Prorie’s AnnvaL ror 1841.—This elegant 


Copies of the following lines were distributed round the room in the course of, | : 
l'work consists of the twelve numbers of the Magazine from November 1842 to 


the evening 
A MME. CINTI DAMOREAU ET A JOSEPH ARTOT. October 1843 inclusive ; with 36 steel engravings, and 12 pieces of Music. 
AU CONCERT DE LA SOCIETE DE BIENFAISANCE FRANCAISE DE N.Y. /The volume well deserves to be called an “Annual,” for in every thing relating 
12 Décembre 1843. to it, it is a fit ormament to the drawing-room table. ft is elegantly bound in 
Qu’ils sont purs vos accents aux cadences perlées ! embossed muslin, gilt, and leitered. Published by W. W. Snowden, Fulton 
C'est une chaine d’or, de roses, de rubis, | Street. 


Eciat éblouissant ! richesses accouplées !.... 


Mais hélas ! c'est l’éclair qui des casques fourbis 
Jaillit et disparait.... Par bonheur, en notre ame | No! isa useful word—be not afraid to use it. Many a man has pined in 


Restent les souvenirs et les traces de flamme ‘misery for years, for not having courage to pronounce that little monosyllable. 
Des doux tressaillemens par notre coeur subis ! | No snow falls lighter than the snow ef age ; but none is heavier, for it never 


Jettez un seul regard sur la foule attentive : |melts, 
Notre ame s’électrise et ne vit qu’en vos chants ; |“ Never judge from manners,” says Lord Byron, “ for I once had my pocket 


Fotre oreille, enchainée au son qui la captive, ricked by the civilest gentleman I ever met with. 
Voudrait éterniser la note fugitive Tue Mystery Unveitep.—Afier looking through green spectacles for some 
Dont les accords sont si touchans ! \time, white paper appears red ; and after looking through red spectacles, white 
Pour nous ta méthode sublime, \paper appears green. There are only three original colours in nature, blue, red 
Ciati, semble émaner du ciel : and yellow. All the rest are compounds ; white is 2 mixture of all. — Now, in 
L’inspiration qui t’anime looking long at the red, the eye becomes tired ; so that when the white, which 
Est aussi douce que le miel. \contains all the three, is presented to it, it obstructs or overlooks the red; and 
‘ ; ‘the blue and yellow alone being left, the paper appears green ; for blue and 
Artot, ton violon de Cré mone, yellow make green. So after looking thro pen it abstracts the blue and 
. Ton Stradivarius résonne yellow (or green) from the paper, and the red is left. On the same principle, 
L*harmonie nait sous tes doigts ; if you look through yellow spectacles, the white will afterwards appear purple ; 
Ton instrument est une voix for blue and red the complement of yellow make purple. After looking through 
Dont chaque note asa couronne ' ‘blue spectacles, the white appears orange, or red and yellow, and soon. This 
Vos accords, vibrés ou rapides, _is a law of nature, which leads toa knowledge of harmony in colours : blue 
Se succédent, toujours limpides, |'makes the finest contrast to orange, and red to green. 
Comme autant de grains de cristal, _ “ Why on earth don’t you get up earlier my son ?” said an anxious father to 
Ou comme des perles solides | his sluggard boy—* don’t you see the flowers even spring out of their bed at the 
Qui font résonner le métal ! early dawn?” “ Yes, father,” said the boy, “I see they do, and I would do the 
Enfin, ce qui grandit encore votre auréole, _ same, if | had as dirty a bed as they have.” : 
C’es', qui’entre lintérét et le ceeur ballote, | Curious Invention ror Discovertne Mears at THE BOTTOM or THE Wa- 
Votre talent n’a pas un instant hésite |'rex.—Lieut. Ramslett, of the Russian navy, has made this important discovery i 
A lappel du malheur auquel, noble parole ! | He finds if there is any kind of metal at the bottom of the sea or in rivers, by 
Vous revenez jeter vos chants comme une obole, |\means ofa — pile,of which the two isolated conductors are directed to the 
Dans |’urne de la charite. t 


‘bottom ef the water, where they are brought close together, without coming 
M. Ove Concert at tue Tapernacte.—This took place on Wed-|, ther - 
touch a metal, it puts them into com nunication, and establishes a galvanic cur- 


= 


\'into absolute contact. When the inferior extremities of these metallic threads 


nesday evening, and the artist well proved that he had acted wisely in poryee rent in the conductors, the existence of which is made manifest to the observer 
ing it from Monday. ‘This large edifice, in which fully 3000 persons can be) hy the declination of a compass placed under one of the threads. When this 
seated in pees, was filled to repletion, aisles and all. It was generally estima-| is ascertained, it is easy, by means of a needle, which can be slid down to the 


ted to coptain at least 4000 persons on this occasion, and the artist was thus; point intimated, to teli whether the metal is iron. ‘The application of thisdis- 
|'covery to archwology is much dwelt upon ; as by its application, like soundings, 


amply compensated for his self-denial. We can only here say that he com-| | the Ri adil h 
tetel as of the Rivers of the vast old Roman empire, it will readily appear where 
pretely sus ga rep po |!and what treasures of metallic art are imbedded there. It reminds us of the 
emoluments sprang from a sense of his propriety in withdrawing opposition from) remarkable practice of finding out mines by the use of a divining-rod. 
his competitor. | Evricacy or Batuine 1x cenvarn or tue Mrxo.—J 
*,* On Thursday evening the ‘“ Stabat Mater’? of Rossini, and other grand) from the beneficial effectsof cold and warm water bathing in cases of 
musical works, were performed at the Tabernacle for the Benefit of certain by disease, | te 
_||Steady use of these remedial agents would, in incipient derangement o mi 
om ; — Ibe accompanied by the happiest results. It is much to be lamented that the 
cert at the Washington hotel. These two we are not able to notice in the pre-|'nractice of regular systematic bathing is not recommended and adopted in this 
sent number. jcountry. The state of the mind is closely dependent upon the condition of the 


I> On Wednesday the 27th inst. the New York Vocal Society will give|/¢®t@neous secretion. I would advise those who are subject to mental depres- 


: : . ‘ sion, hypochondriasm, vapours, ennui, or by whatever term it may be designat- 
their firstconcert ; we shall enlarge on this subject next week, and trust that it ed, to try the effect of bahing. I feel assured that in many cases seen at- 
ed 


off by the use of the warm or cold bath. In 
eerebral irritation, evidently the result of vascular excitement, bathing the head 
regularly every morning with cold water, or vinegar and water, will be found 
highly serviceable. F. Winsiow's Health of Body and Mind. 

A Scotch drover, on being asked what he thought of men and manners in Eng- 
land, promptly replied thathe was “every day meeting with men who had nae 
manners ava!” 

True Duellists.—A young man of nineteen presented himself a few days ago, 
(says the Droit,) at the Hotel Dieu, to have a wound in the shoulder dressed, 
which he asserted he had received in a duel, The flesh was so dreadfully torn 
that the surgeons were at a loss to coaceive bow any ball could produce so vio- 
lent an effect, When they extracted the body which remained in the wound, it 
was found to be a tailor’s thimble. The authorities having been informed of the 
matter, proceeded to the hospital and interrogated the wounded man. He stated 
hat his name wes Carpentier, and that be was a jeurneyman tailor. Onthe day 
of the duel he met in the Champs Elysees another ta:lor, named Duprez, re- 
siding at Sevres, with whom he had been for a long time on bad terms, for hav 
ng deprived him of a mistress. He challenged tim to fight, and each party 
having a pistol about him, they proceeded to @ retired spot near the Barriere de 
"Etoile. On getting to the ground, they found they had no balls, so Duprez 
out in athimbie, and he a peddle. They then took their pleces atten paces’ 
Jistance, and fired, on a signal agreed to. He received the shot in the shonl- 


will be fully attended. ‘tacks of insanity may be w 


Literary Notices. 
Prescorr’s “ History or Mexico.” Vol. Il. New York: Harpers. It 
was but last week that we announced the first volume of this magnificent work. 
It is quickly followed by the second, and we believe the whole will be com 
pleted in time to supply a splendid new year’s present. This volume contains 
a fine portrait of Montezuma, and a map of Mexico at the period of its con 
quest by Cortez. Of the quality of the text it would be idle to speak. 
GeoorapuicaL anp Torocrapuicat Attas.—London. Published by the 
London Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. New York. Ed- 
mund Baldwin, 155 Broadway.—In the whole circle of Geographical works, we 
believe that no equal is to be found to this on which we are now remarking. 
For comprehensiveness of plan, size of plate, beauty of execution, and cheap- 
ness, it is altogether unrivalled. The work has been published in numbers, of 
which there have been 103, each containing two maps ; since its commence- 
ment it has been found advisable to give a second and greatly improved map o 
London, and another map of China, including all the additional information af- 


forded through the late expedition. These, together with a copious index, are 
completed in London, and will be ready for the completion of sets on this side 
of the Atlantic as early as they can be imported. It must be observed that this 
Atlas consists of subjects from Ancient Geography, Modern Geography, Plans 
of about fifty cities, including New York, Maps of Stars, &c. &c. It is well 
deserving of a place in every library as the positions are carefully placed from 


der, and, m turn, wounded his adversary in the ear. An inquiry was instituted 
nto the matter by the authorities, bot nothing bas been discovered to bear out 
Carpentier io his assertions, as no such person as Duprez is known at Sevres. 
{t is also thought strange that each person should have been provided with a 
pistol, though meeting by chance. 

Strange Story —We find tbe following rather strange story in the National . 
—The Duke de L——, wishing to proceed some days back to one of his esiaies 


the most valued authorities, and the greatest attention has been paid to correct-|/in Normandy, was persuaded to go by the Paris and Rouen Railroad. He had 


ness and beauty in the details. We learn that the New York publisher does not 


nie carriage placed on a wagon, and remained in it with aservant. He soon 
‘ell fast asleep, but as everything must have an end, he at !ast awoke, and was 


intond to weds, bes. for the surprised to find himeelf in the dark. He thought it was the effect of his drow- 


completion of sets already in progress, or sets that may be immediately ordered 
in fall; we would therefore advise scientific and curious persons to make appli- 
cation to Mr Baldwin without delay, if they wish to avoid either disappoint- 
ment or suspense. 

Maritpa.— By Eugene Sue.—Transiated by W. H. Herbert.—New York.— 


siness, and rubbed his eyes. He then put bis head out of the window to ask 
nis servant the explanation of thie state of things, bat the valet knew po more 
chan his master, and it was ‘not for some time that they perceived that the wa- 
zon having been detached from the train, they had been left under the tunnel 
of Rotieboise. The danger was imminent, for enotber trein was soon to arrive 
in the subterraneous road, and would crush the unfortunate carriege. They 


Winchester.—The third and concluding number of this elegant translation is}|called out, hoping to be heard and succored, but wo person came, To add to 


now published. It does great honor both to the author and the translator. 


heir misfortune, they seen heard @ locomotive coming vp. The postion wae 


Tue Mvsrexies or Paris.—By Eugene Sue.—The ninth nomber of Win- che the Duke thought his lest hour was at haod, when the machine, 


the conductor announced to the travellers that he 


chester’s edition is out, the tenth and concluding number will be issued next//nad received orders to take them to the end of their journey, which they finished 


week. . without accident, but not without emotion. 


~ 
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ON A DOVE, PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

“i , Which alighted in the ship’s rigging, whilst at sea. ENGRAVED IN ORIGINAL AND VERY SUPERIOR STYLE FOR 

Ss Written on board the packet ship Ashburton. THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 

Ff Bound on stately vessel! Oh! long may’st thou be We have at length the pleasure to announce that our long-promised engravin 

oe The Pride of the West, the bright gem of the sea! of WasHINeTon pagal of Rho hands of the distinguished mA Mr. J. bin 

= Old Ucean heaves proudly beneath thy li ht form, to whose skill it was confided, and that it will be ready for delivery in the course 

, Whilst ner gallant commander e’en guards us from harm. of a few days. We have examined it withpleasure and pride, and notwithstanding 

Graceful barque ! the dark storm-fiend with clouds may surround thee, _| the bias which every one is believed to have in favour of that which is his own, 

ae Still onward thy course, his storms fail to confound thee !— \|we do not hesitate to affirm that it is by far the best executed portrait of Wash- 

9 i . Behold! ow the sca-god in pledge of his love, |jington that has been engraved in the United States. It is a literal copy from 
~ has sent thee a dove, |jthe Painting, by the celebrated American artist, Gilbert Stuart, which at pre- 


From the foam of the bil 
And taught the young stranger to seek in thy breast 
Midst the how! of the tempest, its home, and its nest!!! 


Then on gallant barque! Be propitious, each star! 
Let Hope's beacon burn for us brighter than ever, 
Humanity’s soul lulls the clement’s war— 


sent adorns the State house at Hartford, Connecticut, and which has been pro- 
||jnounced by many, who knew the great American patriot in his latter years, as a 
most correct likeness. The price of such an engraving, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be considerably greater than that of a year’s subscription to 
Tue ANnGLo American, but the number of copies which we venture to presume 
, : : one will be required, induce us to enter upon so expensive an enterprise. We 
So hail'to our ship and her captain for ever!!! must, however, be distincly we that this of Wasu- 
b avieties ||INGTON cannot be given to any but to present subscribers who es paid their 

full year in advance, and to New Subscribers who shall pay for a full year or 

has been in. tha advance. & must be obvious that to none other can so expensive a 
Times that no less than 167 Articled Clerks have applied for admission as At-||Ptesent be afforded. ‘The price to non-subscribers will be upon the lowest 
scale that circumstances will permit, namely—Prints, two dollars—Proofs, 


three dollars 
Pouice Intetticence Exrraorpinary.—The whole of the New Road has | 
a been taken up. Park Cheatre. 
Mertapnysics ror THe Mittion.—Love.—Love is a state of being and not-| — 
a being ; for somebody, though if he does not choose to love at all, he need not. nnpas aaa December 13, 1843.—Last Concert of M. OLE BULL at the 
. love anybody, must, if he loves, love somebody ; and nobody necessarily loves||" ~yESDAY—Ticket Night—a variety of entertainments. 
nobody. WEDNESDAY—Mrs. Hunt's Benefit. 
Since somebody loves somebody, and nobody loves nobody, love is a relation a oe ee 
ow, the relation between nobody and nobody must be the satne as the reia- > 
= ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 
somebody. For a relation and’) SECOND ANNUAL BALL AND SUPPER in aid of the Charitable Fund of the 
not a thing; and if the relation between somebody and somebody be a thing, St. George's Society, will take place at Niblo’s Saloon, Broadway, on Friday evening 


"7 that between nobody and nobody must be a thing, too ; which is absurd. the 29th Dec. Tickets, to admit a Gentleman and two Ladies, $8. Extra Lady’s tickets 
i i Single Gentieman’s tickets $6, may be obtained of— 
: Therefore, since a relation which is nothing is beyond our ideas, love is not,| Joseph Howler, Eeq., President. 87 Wallst. | R. Pennell, Baq., M. D., 04 Chamber-st. 


a as has been alleged, the theme of the minstrel, but of the transcendental ideal-| |p “y° Tinson, Esq., Ist Vice-President, 177 | J. W. Bradshaw, Esq.. M_D.,17 Murray -st. 
i ist. So that a poet, to sing about love, must necessarily be a madman ; his eye) Broadway. Alfred Wailer, Esq.. 130 Pearl-st. 


‘ moving in a splendidly insane orbicularity, : bestowine a nomencla-John Taylor, Jr., Esq., 2d Vice-President, | John Warrin, Esq., 72 Maiden Lane. 
pl id iculas and his 72 Beaver-street. John Campbell, Esq Brooklyn. 


a ture and a residence upon gaseous nou-entity, as our friend Lord William would), ‘Barciay, Esq., H.B.M Consul, Exchange | Henry Norris, Esq., 40 Pine-st. 
Say. Buildi. g. James B. Elliman, Esq., 211 Pearl-st. 
Thus we see that love is a non-entity,—which accounts for the vain attempts |T. Dixon, Esq., 51 William-st W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq:, 61 Water-st. 
of philosophers to define it James Chesterman, Esq., 710 Broadway. E. W. Canning, Esq. ,6 William-st. 
14 Charles B. Elliman, Esq., 211 Pear)-st. Henry Jessop, Esq , 91 John-st. 
7 How odd it is that a non-entity should raise sighs, draw tears, break hearts, |Henry Owen, £sq , 91 John-st Septimus Crooks, Esq., 91 John-st. 
occasion bloodshed! How singular that it should pinch waists, tighten boots, Broadway. Office. 
; bills ! Ths an <. Bradbury, Esq , 72 Beaver-st. obert Bage, Esq. ater-st. 
bat being is mortal Henry C Hobart, Esq., 59 Wall-st. James Sheward, Esq 104 John-sc. 
OROLLARY.—Love being a non-entity, and non-eutities not adinitting of MU-)/james Stokes, Esq.,57 Broad-st. J. R. Walters, Esq , 296 Broadway. 
tual differences, consequently there is no difference between love, commonly so}| Dec. 16-2t. 
called, and the love of a good dinner. And further, the heart that loves a good: | Fy OUQUETS.— W. RUSSELL, Florist, &c., Henry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
dinner is a heart that truly loves. Punch. | respectfully informs ond the Pubic, he can supply thee with Bou- 
. . : . quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices oi the Season.— 
An elderly maiden lady, in Essex, has imbibed such an extreme horror of| Orders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, NY., will 


Popery, that she has renounced the Cardinal virtues. be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. 16, 


Spanish Expiosions.—An experimental Philosopher informs us, thathaving| = JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, | 


begun fires last Wednesday, he piaced a row of Spanish chesnuts on the | VHE Subseriver begs to call the attention of the TRADE to his Stock of the above weil 
top bar of his parlour grate, and after a short interval, several of them pro- known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The * Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine — 


i A New Irem.—lIt is whispered in the literary circles, that a certain Book- 3, the 
 &§ seller and Publisher, besides ese the Author of a New Work with preese possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
eae — of herd critical periodical in existence, has charged one 7 be — hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited. mig 
tothe Court of Review.’ unch. oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No first quality article, on cards. Each package 
A Man or Business.—A gentleman was in treaty with a London horse- 
dealer for the purchase of a mare, but could not agree by 10/. Next morning,||Newstead abbey, Kenilworth Castle, ’ 
however, making up his mind to offer to split the difference, he posted off to the |The Pavilion, Brighton, be a sg ~~ Ey eee and St Paul's Cathe- 
stable-yard, where the first person he met was the groom. “ Master up, Joe?”|} No.9 and 10—The Wasnincton Pen. very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
said he. ‘No, master be dead,” said Joe, ‘but he left word for you to have! |point ; observe, this article is ormamented with an embussed head of Washington. 
the mare.”’ The quality = the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 
up in a style 
In reply to numerous inquiries as to what has become of the Albert hat—or v : UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 

at least, those that were manufactured before the baton of Punch demolished|| Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 
+ the project of using them for military purposes—we beg to state, that we have vietua ea Rasen, 
seen one used as a scarecrow in a field near Uxbridge. On applyingtoafarmer|| . Eagle, . New York Fountain, 

for the result, we find, that of two fields sown with wheat, one of which was iid ote 

} on car in xes. 
saps by an ordinary = and the other by the Albert hat, the grain ty The pubiic will best guard against the imposi ion of counterfeits by observing on each 
4, the latter has sprung up as four to one of the former. It has been remarked that} |genuine Pen, the maker's name is st»mped in suli * Joseph Gillott ” and on every pack- 


: the crows, after a time, became reconciled to the every-day chapeau; but that)|age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 Johu-street, corner of Gold. 


they ran away shrieking with horror from the Albert hat, and never ventured to : , NRE SeSSC 
return to it. It is whispered that the Prince had the interests of agriculture in ~ = 

—J.A. TU News agent, has removed his office to No.6 Annu Street 
his eye when he designed this hat ; but not wishing to offend the League, he of the Angle American), shave ba Webi tn 


took this indirect method of serving the farmers. unch. |/others (at Publishers prices) with the ‘ Phil. Sat. Courier,” * Post,” and “ Museum ;” 
i Taking for data the well-know “ mak ” it js,|Boston *“ Uncle Sam,” “ Yankee Nation,” and “Boston Pilot,” *“* Anglo American,” 
8 l-known P roverb, that one fool mony, New Mirror,’ “ Weekly Herald,” * Brother Jonathan,” New World,” ** Rover,” &c., 


. required to find the product of Sir Peter Laurie. : and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for 
A Correct Answer.—‘ Madam, do you think frockcoats are becoming gar.||warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. Agent, 
o. 6 Ann Stree 


ments?” ‘ No, Sir, they are garments already.” _ Aug. 19-tf. 
set —st 0 ’ ‘ > RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
Horovoeicat Clement’s clock has set a very bad exam rection of Mrs HENRY WRECKS, No Albion Place, Fourth Street, 


le to the time-pieces of the Metropolis, the one in the Burlington Arcade hav ||" Rerexences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 


ing obstinately stopped at twenty minutes after eight, closely followed by two Ee vente Archdeacon Cummins, of 
; i in icini Tint on. urniey, (island o n ) nthony arciay, (Britis: 
illuminated ones in its vicinity. Should this epidemic continue we have no} Joseph Blain, Powter, Avent Peugnet, 


doubt a lively impetus will be given to the Nottingham trade by the manufac-|/Esq., alex. Von Pfister, E ., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 


ture of stockings with clocks to them, upon which the wearers can depend. leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq,, (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert ee (New 


The United informs its readers that “ Her Majesty's 4thi\o jeans.) 9-tf. 
Foot at present suffers severely from sickness.’’ The nation will be much shocked ; 
to heat bar gracious Majesty is a guadruped. Sandersons’ Franklin House, 
Tue PLaver anv THE Pustican.—Foote, travelling in the west of England, : T orth Side 
dined one day at an inn. When the cloth was removed, the landlord asked him 
‘ how he liked his fare 1” “ I have dined as well as any man in England,” sai nine J 
Foote. “Except Mr. Mayor,” cried the landlord. “I do not except anybody ' WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
whatever,” said he. “ But you must,” bawled the host. “I won't.” “ 1 webster 
must.”” At length the strife ended in the landlord taking Foot before the Mayor ;||__ 4. L. Norton. New Orleans. 
a who observed that it had been customary in that town, fora great number of|| Reference~G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 
& years, always to except Mr. Mayor, and accordingly fined him a shilling for not M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beokman-sireets,) New 
at the same time thought the landlord was greatest Speedily Reasonably. 
im ; May 97-8m. 
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